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DRAWING THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY? 


LASKA’S boundary seems to defy geography and common 
sense. The clean slash that marks the 14lst meridian moves 

unerring from north to south across the ridges but stops just short 
of the Pacific. From St. Elias it straggles to the south-east across 
the mountains, enclosing a long appendage that reaches as far 
south as Dixon Entrance and bars access to the interior. This 
anomalous pattern was conceived a little over a century ago by 
diplomats of three powers called to reconcile competing national 
claims. 

But in 1824 and 1825 the agreements grew in part only out of 
conflicting territorial claims in these regions. They reflected also 
the growing rift between Great Britain and Russia in their relation 
to the concert of Europe and the diplomatic crisis involving Spain’s 
colonies that accompanied French intervention in Spain in 1823. 
One must therefore set the conflict in north-western America 
against the general international background. Purely commercial 
interests, however, precipitated the diplomatic struggle. 

The north-west coast of America had originally been regarded 
as Spain’s under the claim she had established by the Papal Bull 
of 1493 and the Treaty of 1494 with Portugal. This claim for long 
was not seriously challenged. But beginning in 1741, Russian 
explorers had moved from Okhotsk in Siberia across the Pacific 
Ocean. The chance discovery of the sea-otter, for whose pelts 
keen demand arose in China, inspired a feverish search for this 
wealth by companies operating from Okhotsk. Posts were founded 
on the islands, and even the mainland came under Russian sway. 
Spain met this challenge by advancing her posts from Mexico 
northward into upper California and by dispatching maritime 

1The original Monroe Doctrine emphasized two guiding principles in Europe’s 
relation to the American continent; (1) non-intervention as regards the Latin American 
states then struggling for independence; (2) non-colonization of unoccupied parts of 


the continent. Studies of the Monroe Doctrine give scant attention to the second, and 
general works on the diplomacy of this period are of little help in discussing it. 


1 
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expeditions to the north Pacific. She showed only a languid 
interest in the fur trade, her principal aim being to exclude rivals.” 
But she began shortly to encounter more dangerous competitors, 
the English. Captain Cook’s third voyage in 1778 and the wealth 
in furs disclosed stimulated English interest and enterprise in that 
region. After 1788 Spain had to face equally formidable rivals— 
the Yankee traders from Boston. In 1790 she engaged in a test 
of strength with England for possession of the coast, a struggle in 
which she came off second best. Thereafter she was gradually 
eased out of the north Pacific.’ 

The encroachment of English and American traders threatened 
Russian interests too, already weakened by feuds between rival 
companies and in 1799 the Russian government moved to put an 
end to this chaotic state of affairs by granting a monopoly in the 
fur trade on the north-west coast of America, the islands, and the 
coasts of Siberia to the Russian American Company. The charter 
granted this company the exclusive right to the fur trade on all 
parts of the American coast north of latitude 55° north. They (the 
company) were authorized to prosecute their explorations not only 
within these limits but also, “further to the south, and to occupy 
the new lands so discovered as Russian possessions, if they have 
not been previously occupied by, or been dependent on any other 
nation.’’* The charter was never notified to foreign governments 
but failure to challenge it later prejudiced the British case. More- 
over, the Napoleonic Wars more and more hampered British com- 
merce and by the end of the century the British flag had all but 
disappeared from the seas. Britain’s interests were, however, being 
advanced from the landward side. Alexander McKenzie of the 


2Regarding Spain’s interest in the fur trade see Adele Ogden, The California Sea 
Otter Trade, 1784-1848 (University of California Publications in History, XXVI, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1941). 

8The convention of the Escurial in 1790 ostensibly settled only the rights of Britain 
at Nootka Sound and agreed that her ships were free to navigate the waters of the 
north-west coast. But whatever the wording of the treaty, contemporaries regarded 
it as ringing down the curtain on Spain’s monopoly and the recognition of England’s 
claims on the coast. See the admission of the Spanish king in 1790 as reported in 
Floridablanca’s letter to Iriarte, November 21, 1790. ‘‘English trade and settlements 
were limited to that part of the coast north of Nootka,” William Ray Manning, ‘‘The 
Nootka Sound Controversy” (Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
1904, 458). 

‘Proceedings of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal Convened at London... under the 
Treaty concluded at Washington, January 24, 1903.... (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1904, 7 vols., 56-2, Sen. Doc. 162, Ser. 4600), II, App. 23-5; herein- 
after cited as Alaska Boundary Tribunal. Also Polnoe Sobrante Zakonov Rossiiskot 
Imperii (Complete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire) (44 vols., St. Petersburg, 
1830), XXV, Text 19, 233. Russia’s occupation of Fort Ross near Bodega Bay on the 
California coas: would come under this head. 
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North \West Company, the first explorer to cross the continent in 
latitudes north of Mexico, had pushed over the mountains to the 
mouth of the Bella Coola River in 1793. The North West Com- 
pany had posts to the west of these mountains by 1806 and were in 
a fair way to reach the sea first had they not been forestalled by 
John Jacob Astor who planted a trading post at the mouth of the 
Columbia River in 1810. 

American trade with the north-west coast had expanded phen- 
omenally after 1800. This continued encroachment on the Russian 
monopoly led that government to lodge protests in \\ashington, 
particularly against the trade of the Yankee ship-owners in liquor 
and firearms, a deadly combination which imperilled Russia’s ten- 
uous control over the natives. These protests were disregarded, 
but Astor shrewdly sought to play on Russia’s fears by a proposal 
to Baranov to divide the coast between them. \Vhile Baranov 
temporized, the War of 1812 and the loss of Astoria to the English 
North West Company extinguished Astor’s interests. The restora- 
tion of Astoria to nominal American sovereignty in 1818 under the 
terms of the Treaty of Ghent was not intended to affect the claims 
of either side, though astute use was made of this by Adams to 
prejudice the claims of Great Britain.® 

Meanwhile in 1811 the Russian American Company itself had 
thrown down the gauntlet not only to Spain but to their other 
rivals, the United States and Great Britain, by moving southward 
to latitude 38° (approximately) where they established Fort Ross 
near Bodega Bay, allegedly to supply the northern posts with grain 
and meat. This foothold was maintained against the protests of 
Spain in the hope that a favourable turn of events would render it 
permanent. It was not surrendered until 1841.° 

5See memorandum of H. U. Addington, May 10, 1826, in Edward John Stapleton 
(ed.), Some Official Correspondence of George Canning, 1821-1827 (2 vols., London, 
1887), II, 113-15. According to Addington, in spite of the admonition of Castlereagh 
that in restoring Astoria, special reservation was to be made of English rights, such 
reservation was not made in writing; and ‘‘by an equal fatality, the reservation of the 
territorial claims enjoined by Earl Bathurst on those appointed to deliver Fort Astoria 
...to the Americans in 1818, was omitted in the Publick Act passed on that occasion 
between the parties.” 

The only account taken of this by Adams appears in his instructions to Rush, 
July 22, 1822, ‘‘about the time of the conclusion of the Convention of 1818, some vague 
intimation was given by Mr. Bagot of British claims on the northwest coast. The 
restoration of the place and the convention of 1818 [on the joint use of the subjects of 
both countries of the land lying west of the Rocky Mountains] was considered as a 
final disposition of Mr. Bagot’s objections” (Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 55). 

6The occupation of Fort Ross was the work of the company and could, as a last 
resort, be disavowed. The persistency with which the post was retained, is a pretty 
good indication that the government countenanced such retention and would ultimately 
turn it to account. Muraviev is authority for the statement that in 1823 the govern- 


ment had refused the company’s request to take over California (Ivan Barsukov, Graf 
Nikolai Nikolaevich Muraviev-Amurskti, Moscow, 1891, I, 321). 
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The efforts to settle a number of outstanding differences be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States led to these contro- 
versial issues being submitted to the Tsar Alexander for arbitration. 
The territorial question was, however, dealt with by a special com- 
mission consisting of Frederick J. Robinson and Henry Goulburn 
for Great Britain and Richard Rush and Albert Gallatin for the 
United States. It was found impossible to agree on a boundary 
and in lieu of this the Commissioners decided that all the country 
lying to the west of the Rocky \iountains should be open to the 
citizens of both countries on equal terms. While claims of both 
countries were specifically reserved, the United States rights were 
recognized for the first time in the territory north of the 49th 
parallel—a factor which was to play a considerable role in later 
negotiations.’ 

The following year the United States advanced her claim still 
further by signing with Spain the Adams-Onis Treaty of 1819 
according to the terms of which the northern boundary of Spain’s 
»0ssessions was fixed at the 42nd parallel of latitude.* The whole 
I . . “— . . 
situation, therefore, in the north Pacific was in a state of tension 
with three powers remaining in the contest—Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States—all with claims that had to be recognized. 

The first charter of the Russian American Company lapsed on 
July 8, 1819. On July 31 its privileges were provisionally extended 
to allow the Ministry of the Interior time (one year specifically) 
to gather information on the company’s operations and to submit 
to the Emperor recommendations for his action.? A committee 
named for this purpose conducted hearings during the course of 
the following months and in due time submitted its report which 
dealt primarily with injury caused to its trade by American and 
English interlopers. On the basis of this an ukase proclaimed 
September 4/16, 1821, recited in the preamble how, ‘‘the trade of 
our subjects on the Aleutian Islands and on the northwest coast of 

7The instructions to this commission, the negotiations, and the convention finally 
agreed on are to be found in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 1V, 370-406. 

8]bid., 623-4. The Treaty with Spain provides in Article 3: ‘‘The United States 
hereby cedes to His Catholic Majesty, and renounces forever all the rights, claims, and 
pretensions to the territories lying west and south of the said line; and in like manner, 
His Catholic Majesty cedes to the United States all his rights, claims and pretensions 
to any territories east and north of the said line, and, for himself, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, renounces all claim to the said territories forever.’’ This somewhat indefinite 
provision would not seem to be of much value as a title deed to any special tract of 
land. It was, however, later invoked by Adams in his despatch to Rush, July 22, 
1823 (ibid., V, 446), but was never regarded as other than the lawyer’s formula ‘‘or 


in the alternative.” 
*Polnoe Sobranie, XXXVI, Text 27, 906, decree of July 31, 1819. 
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America, appertaining to Russia, is subject, because of secret and 
illicit traffic, to oppression and impediments.’ It specifically 
reserved to Russian subjects the pursuit of commerce, whaling, 
fishery, and all other industry within an area extending from Bering 
Strait to the 5lst° of latitude on the American coast and on the 
Asiatic side, from the Strait to 45° 50’ (the southern tip of Urup 
Island in the Kuriles). Foreign vessels were not to approach within 
one hundred Italian miles of the coasts. On September 13/25 the 
new charter was finally issued. In somewhat more precise language 
the company was granted 

the privilege of carrving on to the exclusion of other Russians and of the subjects 
of foreign states, all industries connected with the capture of wild animals and all 
fishing industries on the shores of northwestern America which have from time 
immemorial belonged to Russia, commencing from the northern point of the 
Island of Vancouver, under 51° north latitude to Bering Straits and beyond them, 
and on the islands which belong to that coast, as well as on the other situated 
between it and the eastern shore of Siberia, and also on the Kurile Islands where 


the Company has carried on industries, as far as the outer tip of the Island of Urup 
under 45° 507.1 


The purpose of this was effectively to exclude American and 
English ships from carrying on trade in furs in the coastal waters 
of the north Pacific. Intructions went forth at once to the 
ambassadors abroad to bring this pronouncement to the attention 
of the respective governments to which they were accredited. 

The language of Castlereagh on hearing of this, ‘‘that His 
Britannic Majesty must be understood as hereby reserving all his 
rights’ was the warning growl of the British lion. In Washington 
the action was less abrupt. ‘‘The President . .. has seen with sur- 
prise’’ were the words used by John Quincy Adams. The wheels 
of diplomacy began to revolve and three world powers prepared for 
a trial of strength for the possession of the areas bounding the 
South Seas.” 

The preliminary negotiations opened at Washington in the early 
months of 1822. The ill health of Poletika, the Russian ambas- 
sador, led to their being interrupted. Meanwhile the Russian 
government appointed Baron Tuyll as the former’s successor. 

17bid., XX XVII, Text 28, 747. An English translation containing the essential 
parts is to be found in Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 25,26. 

“Polnoe Sobranie, XXXVII, Text 28, 756, and Alaska Boundary Tribunal, I, 
App. 27. The word industry (in the sense of craft) is a direct translation of the Russian 
word “promysl’’—a general term applied to hunting, trapping, and fishing. The word 


“‘promyshlenniki’’—literally craftsmen—are those who carry on such crafts or 
“industries.” 


2The Russian government, pending a peaceful settlement wisely decided not to 
enforce the rules. See footnote 20. 
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Tuyll delayed his departure, and in the interval the Russian gov- 
ernment, finding their position challenged by both Great Britain 
and the United States, saw the advantages of having negotiations 
with both powers conducted by the same plenipotentiaries. Since 
this could be done only at the Russian capital, they were trans- 
ferred to St. Petersburg. \!eanwhile, other more pressing matters 
tended to crowd the issue in the north Pacific into the background. 
As a result of the revolt in Greece, and the revolution in Spain, a 
call went out to the members of the Quadruple Alliance to send 
representatives to Vienna to consider the threat to Europe's 
peace.’* Here, England standing aside, her allies gave France 
authority to invade Spain and to restore the power of King 
Ferdinand as absolute monarch. The dispute in the north Pacific 
was, it is true, broached by the Duke of Wellington," but his 
somewhat perfunctory protest was met with the suggestion that 
these matters could better be discussed in St. Petersburg. 

The ukase of September 4, 1821, contained two features that 
were objectionable alike from the British and American point of 
view; first, the exclusion of all foreign shipping from waters ex- 
tending one hundred Italian miles from shore; secondly, the exten- 
sion of Russia's territorial claims as far south as the 51st parallel 
of latitude. 

The powers of a plenipotentiary were issued to Sir Charles 
Bagot on February 20, 1823, but these made no mention of the 
territorial dispute and provided solely for discussion with Russia. 

3efore Bagot had been able to launch the negotiations they were, 
owing to a series of unforeseen complications, practically suspended 
for six months. 

Meanwhile in \Washington the recall of Pierre Poletika, the 
Russian ambassador, who had initiated the discussions, and the 
arrival of the new ambassador, Baron Tuyll, with a request from 
the Emperor that Henry Middleton, United States ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, receive powers as a plenipotentiary, suggested to 
the Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, the advantages of 
acting jointly with England. The upshot was a suggestion to this 
effect, made to the British ambassador, and by him conveyed to 
the Foreign Secretary Canning.’ The invitation which was cordial 
in tone contained this extraordinary statement, ‘‘He [Adams] added 
that the United States had no territorial claims of their own as 

13.ater moved to Verona. 

4Named plenipotentiary to take the place of Castlereagh who had just died. 


Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 120-1, Despatch of Mr. Stratford Canning to 
Mr. George Canning, dated Washington, May 3, 1823 (received June 12). 
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high as the 5lst degree of latitude....’’ This was relayed by 
George Canning to Bagot with this caution: ‘‘The part of the 
question in which the American government is peculiarly desirous 
of establishing a concert with this country is that which concerns 
the extravagant assumption of maritime jurisdiction . . . the other 
part of the question which relates to territorial claims and boundary 
is perhaps susceptible of separate adjustment.’’© Canning had not 
been officially approached by Rush in this matter. Hence the 
cautious wording of his despatch. Despite this Bagot interpreted 
this communication as a directive and he informed Nesselrode that 
he and Middleton would probably act together. ‘‘Count Nesselrode 
being upon the eve of setting out to join the Emperor... I have 
thought it advisable even in the absence of those further instruc- 
tions which you lead me to expect in your despatch No. 12, of the 
12th of last month, to apprise him of the probability of Mr. 
Middleton and myself being soon instructed to act jointly in 
negotiating with him some proposition for the definitive settlement 
of that part at least of the question growing out of the Imperial 
Ukase of 4th(16th) September, 1821.’"!” 

Bagot expected further instructions but in the absence of these 
he adhered to the view that joint action with the United States 
was to be restricted to the question of ‘“‘the extravagant assumption 
of maritime jurisdiction’? marking time meanwhile on the terri- 
torial question. 

The official documents give us an incomplete version of these 
preliminary discussions.'* Turning to Bagot’s private letters to 
Canning we find they reflect intense concern over the factors that 
had delayed negotiations and on which he was imperfectly in- 
formed. Moreover, the issues to be settled had not been clearly 
defined. Hence he asks in a letter of March 1, 1823: is he to nego- 
tiate for a line of demarcation, or (2) is he to negotiate for common 
occupancy; (3) is the virtual declaration of the north Pacific a 
mare clausum to be the subject of negotiation? A letter of June 2, 
1823, indicates his impatience at the delay caused by the Russian 
government. By August 31 he had opened the battle by sounding 

’Jbid., App. 123-4, Despatch of Mr. George Canning to Sir Charles Bagot, 
July 12, 1823. 

17Fur Seal Arbitration, Proceedings of Tribunal of Arbitration convened at Paris 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1895, 53-2, Sen. Doc. 177, Ser. 3166), 
part 4, 1V, 407-81, Despatch of Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George Canning, August 
19/31, 1823 (received September 23). 

18Preliminary because neither the American nor the Russian plenipotentiaries had 


received their powers. Middleton’s did not arrive till October, 1823, those of Nesselrode 
and Poletika were not issued till 1824. 
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out Nesselrode (in accordance with Canning’s instructions of July 
12), in the hope of forestalling his rival Middleton: 


[ hope you will not think that I have run too fast in the American question. 
[ have feared that Middleton might any day receive his instructions directly from 
Washington which might lead him to talk to Nesselrode before I had done so. 
This would have been inconvenient. As it is I have got hold of Nesselrode first 
ind have put the matter to him in a way for which he is grateful. He hates Middle- 
ton and Jonathan comme de raison, and he has fairly acknowledged to me that he 
is delighted to have us to protect him against them and to keep them in order.'® 


Nevertheless he continued (as did Middleton) to assume that in 
the matter of maritime jurisdiction the two countries would treat 
jointly with Russia. In the course of these discussions Middleton 
revealed the negotiations undertaken the previous year (1822) 
when the first United States protests had been lodged against the 
ukase. 


Middleton now tells me what I was not before aware of, that he had last year 
by direction of the President, several interviews with Count Nesselrode and Count 
Capodistrias upon the subject of this ukase and that it was at length agreed that 
he should inquire officially what were the intentions of the Imperial government in 
regard to the execution of it, an assurance being previously given that the answer 
he should receive would be satisfactory. Mr. Middleton has been good enough to 
furnish me with a copy of this answer, which I now enclose. As however, he 
considered the communication of the paper as personally confidential, I take the 
liberty of requesting that no public use be made of it.?° 


With regard to the territorial dispute, he writes: ‘I have explained 
to Count Nesselrode that the United States making no pretensions 
to territory so high as the 51st degree of north latitude, the ques- 
tion rests between His Majesty and the Emperor of Russia alone, 


‘Bagot Papers, II, part 3, Letters from Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George Canning, 
March 22, June 2, and August 31, 1823. The direct quotation is from the letter of 
August 31. 

The Public Archives of Canada have copies of the private correspondence of Sir 
Charles Bagot with Canning, carried on while Ambassador at Washington and 
St. Petersburg. 

20Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 126, Despatch Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. 
George Canning, August 19/31, 1823 (received September 23). These negotiations 
touched not so much on the offending provisions of the ukase with regard to the ex- 
clusion of foreign (i.e., non-Russian) shipping, as on their enforcement. To render the 
atmosphere more favourable for negotiations on this delicate matter, the Russian 
government agreed for the time being not to attempt to enforce the offending clauses 
without, however, withdrawing the ukase. Much the same information had been con- 
veyed indirectly to the English. See despatch of Middleton to Adams, August 8, 
1822, giving account of the former's interview with Capodistrias and the enclosures, 
letter addressed to Nesselrode (July 27) and the reply (August 1). In his letter to 
Nesselrode Middleton calls himself ‘envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary”’ 
although his powers were not received till a year later (ibid., App. 42-6). 

The same assurance was conveyed to the United States government on his arrival 
in Washington. See Despatch of Nesselrode to Tuyll, July 13 (0.s.) 1822 (‘‘Corres- 
pondence of the Russian Ministers in Washington, 1818-1825," American Historical 
Review, XVIII, Jan. 1913, 335-44). 
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and becomes therefore a matter for separate settlement by their 
respective governments. ...’’*! On these assumptions Bagot had 
begun his preliminary discussions directly with the Russian min- 
isters on the question of boundary, leaving the maritime problem 
to be the subject of joint negotiations later, a course that was to 
be fruitful in misunderstandings. 

The instructions to him had put the territorial question in the 
vaguest terms. Bagot himself on his own responsibility challenged 
Russia’s claims south of 59° north latitude.” But Canning had 
suggested 57°.*> Two considerations made a parallel of latitude an 
awkward boundary line. One was the general north-west to south- 
east trend of the coast south of Yakutat Bay; the other was the 
uncertainty as to how far east such cession should reach. Too 
great an extent would threaten the trading rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in the Mackenzie River valley as well as in the area 
between the Rocky Mountains and the sea. During the course of 
Bagot’s discussions with Poletika this became obvious. As he 
turned the matter over in his mind, it occurred to Bagot that he 
could meet these difficulties by a novel solution. Still continuing 


to mark time while waiting for definite word from London, he 
wrote to Canning: 

I have half a mind to exceed my instructions and try if I cannot get a degree 
of longitude instead of latitude for our line of demarcation. It appears to me that 
if we take a degree of latitude we leave Russia with undefined pretensions to the 
eastward and in the interior of the continent, whereas a degree of longitude would 
describe both the boundary on the coast and within the continent at the same time. 
I do not know whether Russia would listen to such a proposition but it would, I 
think, be a great point if we could get somewhere about the 139th degree of west 
longitude as the line. This would cut the coast about Bering’s Bay (Yakutat) to 
the south of which Russia has in fact no pretensions whatever, to discovery or 
anything else. This would make the latitude of our boundary about 59%° instead 
of 57° with which you say you would be contented. If I am to secure 57° it may 
at all events be as well to begin by claiming something more, and I have some notion 
of bringing forward this idea.... You may depend upon it that the Americans 
will try to interfere somehow or other in our boundary negotiations as distinguished 
from the maritime jurisdiction question. Mr. Middleton has already told me 
clearly that he thinks the United States have an interest in the business and upon 
what grounds? Because Spain had, by treaty, the right to trade with our coasts 
in that quarter and that the United States by their last treaty have acquired all 
the rights in that respect and stand in her shoes. Is not this preposterous? 


*1Alaska Boundary Tribunal, I1, App. 126, Despatch of Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. 
George Canning, August 19/31, 1823 (received September 23). 

2Tbid. 

*%Jbid., App. 124. 

*Bagot Papers, II, part 3, Letter from Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George Canning, 
October 5, 1823. 
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Still the word so impatiently awaited did not come. 


Some days later Bagot’s composure was rudely disturbed when 
he discovered that both he and George Canning had been in the 
dark as to the real intentions of the United States. This was owing 
to the facile assurance given by Stratford Canning that the United 
States had no “‘territorial pretensions as high as the fifty-first 
degree of north latitude.” Canning had been misled and far from 
being entirely disinterested in the territorial issue, the United 
States was prepared to assert equal claims with Great Britain to 
the whole of the north-west coast.2® Even Bagot had allowed his 
better judgment to be overborne. His disillusionment but strength- 
ened him in his original resolution to pursue the territorial discus- 
sions separately. Signs of growing Russian confidence impelled 
him to endeavour to come to terms with Russia at once before 
broaching the subject with the United States. But to his great 
disquiet the home government was showing signs of weakening, as 
is seen from the following note received from the Foreign Office: 
“It is probable that since the settlement of Sitka, the Russians 
may have extended their possessions to the great adjacent island 
(Baranof). I should think therefore that if latitude 56° which 
takes in the whole of that island and longitude 225° (or what is the 
same thing 135° west) were assigned as the Russian limits, Chatham 
Strait, Lynn Canal, and a line running from the head of the latter 
in the direction of northwest, would form an unobjectionable boun- 
dary. Perhaps a sketch of this part of the chart might accompany 
Sir Charles Bagot’s instructions.’’?”? But by the time of its receipt 
Canning’s instructions directing him to conduct his entire nego- 
tiations apart from his American colleague were on the way. 


So far we have followed events in Washington and St. Peters- 
burg, a method which gives an incomplete picture. It was in 
London that we can see the impact of the various forces that were 
shaping events. Here the struggle for a few miles of rugged and 
inhospitable coast was overshadowed by the rise of the new repub- 
lics in South America and the feverish partisanship that this evoked 
in the old world. Great Britain had in international affairs been 
veering from her allies in the Quadruple Alliance in their policy 
of constituting themselves custodians of Europe’s peace and the 

2Conveyed in his despatch of May 3, 1823. See footnote 15. 

Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 129-30, Confidential despatch from Sir 
Charles Bagot to Mr. George Canning, October 17/29, 1823. 

27Bagot Papers, Correspondence Foreign Office, Document dated January 13, 


(1824—in pencil). Probably a minute drawn up by a clerk to serve as a basis for 
instructions to Sir Charles Bagot. 
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implacable foes of revolution. In general, England’s strong com- 
mercial ties, as well as her own revolutionary tradition, tvOfKed 
sympathy with the constitutional government of Spain and the 
new states in South America and brought her interests into har- 
mony with those of the United States where public feeling was on 
the side of Spain’s revolting colonies. But it was more or less by 
chance that this opportunity, fleeting as it was, arose for England 
and her own emancipated colonies to find a common interest in the 
cause of freedom. 

Shortly after George Canning had become Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in succession to Castlereagh, John Quincy 
Adams with his tireless energy had once more addressed himself 
to clearing up a number of matters that had remained unsettled 
since the signing of the Treaty of Ghent. He accordingly sent a 
series of despatches to Richard Rush with instructions that he 
approach Mr. Canning and initiate negotiations on these problems. 
The documents reached Rush on July 29, 1823, and he was told 
that a seventh to follow would deal with the north-west coast.”® 
Rush had his first interview with Canning on August 16 on the 
subjects covered in the first six despatches, omitting to deal with 
the north-west coast, instructions on which had not then arrived. 
At the conclusion of this interview Rush referred to still another 
matter on which he appears to have had some lead from Adams. 
“The proper object of it [the interview] over, I transiently asked 
him whether notwithstanding the late news from Spain, we might 
not still hope that the Spaniards would get the better of their 
difficulties.” 

He further suggested that: ‘... Should France ultimately 
effect her purpose of overthrowing the constitutional government 
in Spain, there was at least the consolation left, that Great Britain 
would not allow her to go further and stop the progress of eman- 
cipation in the colonies.”?® The words struck a responsive chord 
in Canning, but for the moment he contented himself with inno- 
cuous platitudes and the conference was at an end. Canning, 
however, carefully weighed Rush’s remarks and at his next inter- 
view on August 22 returned to the subject of South America. On 
this occasion he proposed that Great Britain and the United States 
should issue a joint declaration on the subject of the Spanish- 
American colonies. Thus negotiations between Rush and Canning 
took an entirely new direction. 


28Richard Rush, Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of London (Philadelphia, 
1845), 396. 


22Tbid., 399. 
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In a subsequent interview (August 27) Rush pressed Canning 
for recognition by Great Britain ‘‘of the independence of the new 
communities’ as a necessary condition of such joint action.*® But 
Canning balked at this as he considered recognition by England 
premature. The matter continued, however, to be discussed in 
later interviews until November 26 when, an agreement having 
proved impossible, it was dropped. At this point Canning began 
to pick up once more the threads of the controversy of the north- 


west coast not yet included in the agenda of matters to be discussed 
at London. 


On December 12 as he was about to give Bagot final instructions 
for his guidance in this matter at St. Petersburg, he suggested that 
Rush communicate to him the views of the United States govern- 
ment on this matter. Canning in the meantime being taken down 
with gout, the scene is shifted to the sick room in Gloucester Lodge 
which, on the occasion of their next discussion, became the audience 
chamber of the Minister of State. There, propped up on pillows, 
and with his maps spread out before him, Canning listened to Rush 
explain the demands of the United States to be a party to any 
territorial settlement between Great Britain and Russia. What- 
ever his feelings he restrained them and merely murmured, as Rush 


took his leave, that ‘‘our claim seemed much beyond anything 
England had anticipated.’’™ 


For two weeks the American ambassador heard nothing. Whe- 
ther it was the gout, or whether it was the shock of the disclosures 
that had overtaxed the patient, Canning remained in the seclusion 
of his home. Then at the end of a fortnight he had sufficiently 
recovered from both to pen this message to Rush: ‘‘What can this 
intend? Our northern question is with Russia as our southern is 
with the United States. But do the United States mean to travel 
north to get between us and Russia?’’ Rush’s laconic reply that 
‘it was even so”’ did not spare the sick man. The shock caused by 
this revelation had scarcely worn off when the text of President 
Monroe’s message to Congress came to hand. The words—‘‘that 
the American continents... are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any European power,’ 
directed in the first instance against Russia, were now ostensibly 

°The United States had already agreed to recognize the new governments. 


31The circumstances of the famous interview and of the subsequent correspondence 
is recounted in Rush, Memoranda, 467-9. 
American State Papers, Foreign Relations, V, 246, Message of the President of 


the United States at the commencement of the Ist Session of the Eighteenth Congress, 
December 2, 1823. 
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turned against England. Canning, at length recovered, braced 
himself for the struggle and drew up the final instructions to Bagot 
which would take account of this new complication. 

The long delay of London in coming to some decision on the 
matter of joint negotiations is only partly to be explained by pre- 
occupation with other matters. Misunderstanding also played its 
part. It appears that Adams had intended to reach an agreement 
with England on the north-west coast before proceeding to joint 
negotiations in St. Petersburg. The north-west coast was only one 
among seven different matters which it was proposed to refer to a 
special commission. Indeed, Adams, in his letter of instructions to 
Rush, distinctly says, ‘Among the subjects of negotiation with 
Great Britain which are pressing upon the attention of this Govern- 
ment is the present condition of the northwest coast of this con- 
tinent.’’** There was, therefore, no reason why Rush should hurry 
Canning on this matter since it would be dealt with in due course. 
But apparently both Canning and Rush were at cross purposes, 
the former waiting for a fuller communication from \ashington 
while Rush rather leisurely proceeded to gather up the threads of 
negotiations in London, unconcerned over those proceeding at St. 
Petersburg. It was only when word had been received back in 


London from the Russian capital that Canning had approached 
Rush: 


Upon receipt of Your Excellency’s dispatch No. 48 reporting the arrival of 
Mr. Hughes at St. Petersburg with the instructions of the Government of the 
United States to Mr. Middleton, I applied to Mr. Rush for information as to the 
tenor of these instructions. I then found what I had not before been led to expect, 
that Mr. Rush had himself authority to enter into negotiations with us as to the 
respective claims of Great Britain and the United States on the northwest coast 
of America, although he does not appear to have been instructed to invite such 
negotiation here if we should prefer leaving it to be conducted at St. Petersburg.™ 


Canning had from the beginning been reluctant to reopen Eng- 
land’s dispute with the United States since the agreement of 1818 
had still five years to run.* But in failing to do so he allowed the 
United States to become, under the terms of the Convention of 
%Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 52, Despatch of Mr. Adams to Mr. Rush, 
July 22, 1823. 
*Jbid., App. 144-9, Despatch of Mr. George Canning to Sir Charles Bagot, Janu- 


ary 15, 1824. 
% bid. 
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1818, a party to settling the boundary between Britain and 
Russia.*® 

When Adams invited Great Britain to take part in joint nego- 
tiations he had casually disclaimed (at least Stratford Canning had 
so asserted) any interest for the United States beyond the 5lst 
parallel of latitude. In his instructions to his ministers in London 
and St. Petersburg he gives signs of no such disinterestedness. In 
a document called ‘Observations on the Claim of Russia to Terri- 
torial Possessions on the Continent of North America,’”’ communi- 
cated with Mr. Adams’s letter of July 22, 1823, to Mr. Middleton 
we read: ‘‘With the exception of the British establishments north 
of the United States, the remainder of both the American con- 
tinents must henceforth be left to the management of American 
hands... the United States can in no wise admit the right of 
Russia to exclusive territorial possession on any part of the con- 
tinent of North America south of the 60th degree of north lati- 
tude.’’*? He instructed Middleton—‘‘With regard to territorial 
claims . . . we are willing to agree to the boundary line within which 
the Emperor Paul granted exclusive privileges to the Russian 
American Company, that is to say, latitude 55°.” A passing refer- 
ence to Great Britain’s claim and a hint at the possibility of joint 
negotiations dismisses Britain’s case. It is suggested that—‘‘as 
the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg is authorized and in- 
structed to negotiate likewise upon this subject, it may be proper 
to adjust the interests and claims of the three powers by a joint 
convention.’"** He enclosed a project for a treaty between the 
United States and Russia setting the 55th parallel of latitude as 
their boundary. 

Adams’s intentions are set forth with greater fullness in his 
letter of instructions of the same day to Rush in London. In these, 

%Stratford Canning had on Christmas Eve, 1823, warned the Foreign Secretary 
that of the two matters at issue with Russia the maritime could not be adjusted with- 
out settling the territorial. To achieve the latter, a prior understanding must be 
reached with the United States. 

He opposed the tri-partite agreement which Canning was considering and strongly 
recommended coming to terms with the United States essential to a satisfactory settle- 
ment with Russia, emphasizing the paramountcy of England’s interest in the region 
of the Columbia River over those to the north. “Is it not primarily by contracting 
our claws to the north we may hope to obtain a permanent share in the possession of 
the great wealth of the Columbia’? ‘ Canning failed to take this good advice and by 
attempting to settle with Russia without coming to a prior understanding with the 
United States, suffered a diplomatic defeat. See Bagot Papers, Correspondence re- 
garding the Russian ukase of 1821, 48, Letter of Mr. Stratford Canning to Mr. George 
Canning, December 24, 1823, Berkeley Square. 

374 merican State Papers, Foreign Relations, V, 445-6. 


*34laska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 47-51, Letter of Adams to Middleton, 
July 22, 1823. 
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55° and 51° assume a slightly different aspect, the one the British 
boundary as against Russia in the north, the other as against the 
United States to the south. Bagot was partly prepared for the 
revelation that the United States had extensive claims north of 51°, 
but the announcement of President Monroe’s message to Congress 
on December 2 and the decision of Canning to proceed alone, 
marked the end of the truce and brought the two ambassadors at 
the Russian capital face to face. ‘‘What do you think those orig- 
inal instructions [from Adams to Middleton] were? Nothing less 
than to proceed to divide the whole coast between Her and the 
United States to our entire exclusion. ... Now there does appear 
to me to be a baseness in this business on the part of Adams which 
nobody but Adams was capable of. But this trick has failed... I 
shall conclude certainly speedily, and I think satisfactorily, our 
separate arrangements and Adams may bellow as much as he 
pleases.’"*® Evidently the period of waiting had resulted in a 
certain exacerbation of feelings (of which Russia was not slow to 
avail herself). Finally on February 12, 1824, the Russian pleni- 
potentiaries received their powers. Bagot was now in receipt of his 
final instructions from Canning and official conferences were 
opened. 

Nor had Middleton been inactive during the interlude. He had 
submitted his first confidential memorial to the Emperor in De- 
cember, 1823, and apparently had conversations with Bagot 
regarding the respective claims of their countries. Of the discus- 
sion between them, Bagot had this to say in a private letter to 
Canning: ‘This project is, I have no doubt, the modification of 
that which Mr. Middleton was originally furnished to negotiate 
about territorial demarcation and everything else, without us and 
to our exclusion. ... The duplicity of the American government 
as it regards us, has, you may depend upon it been extreme and I 
heartily hope that Squinty Adams may lose his election of it.’’*° 


The negotiations were thus begun by each country separately 
and carried on independently with little communication between 
the British and the American representatives. Middleton, how- 
ever, at the start served notice on both the Russian government and 
Sir Charles Bagot ‘‘that if any attempt was made to negotiate upon 
territorial questions without our participation, it would become my 
duty to protest in the strongest terms.” He also asserted the claim 

39Bagot Papers, 11, Part 3, Letter of Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George Canning, 


February 17, 1824. ' 
“07bid., Letter of Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George Canning, February 28, 1824. 
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of the United States, till then officially unknown to Bagot, that 
“the said [United] States have concurrent rights, claims and pre- 
tensions with Great Britain to whatever point here may be con- 
sidered to extend.’ On the first point Bagot had already been 
instructed by Canning to make reservation of the claims of the 
United States as had been done in the convention of 1818, that 
“the agreement between the contracting powers should not be 
taken to affect the claims of any other power or state in any part 
of the said country.”’ 

The conferences of Middleton proceeded without further inci- 
dent. At the outset, after some preliminary sparring, he offered 
the Russians in return for abrogation of the offending maritime 
clause in the ukase of 1821, and for trading privileges along the 
coast, recognition of the territorial boundary of 55°, thus at the 
beginning, proposing to buy concessions by a horse trade.” With 
this bait dangled before them the Russian plenipotentiaries made 
little difficulty and by the first of April they had succeeded in 
hammering out a convention that was mutually satisfactory. It 
was agreed that the parallel of 54° 40’ north latitude was to be the 
southern limit of Russian occupation or settlement, and the north- 
ern limit of such by citizens of the United States.“ All parts of 
the north Pacific Ocean were to be open to the subjects of both 
powers without discrimination for purposes of trade or fishing, 
with the stipulation that they were not to resort to a part of the 
coast occupied by the other power without permission. For ten 
years the ships of both powers were to be free to frequent coastal 
waters. Traffic in firearms and liquor was forbidden. 

The conferences between Bagot and the Russian plenipoten- 
tiaries opened on February 28 and ran concurrently with those with 
the United States ambassador. From the beginning there was a 
stiffness and lack of cordiality that boded no good. At the outset 

“Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 70-1, Despatch from Middleton to Adams, 


April 7/19, 1824. It is questionable whether Middleton’s statement is true. For 
specific terms of the convention see American Slate Papers, Foreign Relations, 1V, 406, 
footnote 8. 

“This does not seem to have been lost on Canning, for he wrote: “It does not seem 
very uncharitable to suppose that the object of the United States in making a selection, 
otherwise wholly arbitrary, of these two points of limitation for British dominion, was 
to avoid collision with Russia themselves, and to gratify Russia at the expense of Great 
Britain’ (Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 146, Despatch of Mr. George Canning 
to Sir Charles Bagot, January 15, 1824). 

‘The boundary was set at 54° 40’ instead of 55° since the latter would have cut 
Prince of Wales Island. It seemed preferable to assign to Russia the whole of the 
island to do which it was necessary to fix the boundary so that it would pass south of 
the southern extremity (American State Papers, Foreign Relations, V, 459, 465; Alaska 
Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 161). 
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Bagot submitted a proposal originally suggested by Count Lieven 
in London on January 21 that, ‘‘The question of strict right should 
be provisionally waived on both sides and that the adjustment of 
our mutual pretensions should be made upon the sole principle of 
the respective convenience of both countries.’’ This was accepted. 

Two things hampered the British representative from the 
beginning. First the retention of the 55th®° of latitude as an 
approximate southern boundary was made by the Russians a face- 
saving issue.“* The other was that the United States’ represen- 
tative had, despite his assertion of claim of United States rights 
concurrent with the British as far north as the extreme limit of 
their claims, already indicated that they were prepared to forget 
this if they secured the trading concessions which they wished. 
Moreover Bagot, following Canning’s instructions of January 15, 
had modified his original proposal to take Cross Sound as the line 
separating Russian from British territory. But the selection of 
a north and south line dividing Prince of Wales Island from the 
mainland, would give United States ships access to the coastal 
waters (in British possession) and so render their exclusion from 
Russian waters difficult.“ Bagot therefore was forced by the 
invincible opposition of the Russian plenipotentiaries to agree to 
an east and west line—‘‘the fifty-fifth degree of latitude as her 
boundary on the islands’’—in order to preserve also an uninter- 
rupted British access to the Pacific Ocean.** This necessarily 
involved imposing some eastward limit. To secure all the coastal 
waters the frontier must be some distance from the coast, which 

“The Russian stand was in flat contradiction of the principle of ‘‘mutual con- 
venience’ which they had accepted. Logic perhaps was against them but the facts 
were with them. The United States having conceded this boundary, there was no 
alternative for Britain but to follow suit. The arguments are to be found in the letter 


of M. Poletika to Count Nesselrode, November 3, 1823 (0.s.) (Alaska Boundary Tri- 
bunal, 11, App. 141) and in the letter from Count Nesselrode to Count Lieven, April 
5/17 (ibid., App. 1738-5). 

This first proposal of Bagot had been made during his preliminary discussions 
with Poletika at a conference apparently on October 2, 1823. The line would run 
through Cross Sound and up Lynn Canal and then north along the 135th meridian of 
longitude, the head of Lynn Canal being slightly west of this meridian. It, of course, 
had no official validity and was presumably disavowed by Canning to permit Novo- 
Arkhangel’sk (Sitka) to be given to Russia (ibid., App. 129-31, Letter (confidential) 
from Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George Canning, October 17/29, 1823; Letter from 
M. Poletika to Count Nesselrode, with English translation, November 3 (0.s.), 1823 
(received November 7/19, 1823), 132-42; also ibid., U.S. Atlas, Map 3. 

4*The various stages in the negotiations of Bagot with the Russian plenipotentiaries 
are set forth in a despatch of March 17/29 from St. Petersburg and received in London, 
April 13 (cbid., 11, App. 153-7). See also tbid, U.S. Atlas, Map 3, for various British 
proposals. 
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would give Russia a littoral.‘7 This point was reluctantly con- 
ceded by Sir Charles but he sought to fix the southern limit of 
such a coastal strip at the 56th parallel. From the point where 
this parallel cut the coast the new line was to pass out through 
Sumner Strait to the ocean so as to assign Sitka and Baranof 
Island to Russia but Prince of Wales Island to Great Britain. 
This proposal was rejected by the Russians, however, who re- 
turned to their original terms, a frontier that would secure Russia 
possession of the whole of Prince of Wales Island, then traverse 
Portland Canal to the summit of the mountains (which were 
assumed to border the coast), and then pass along the summit of 
these mountains to the 139th®° of longitude. Along this meridian 
it would proceed to the Arctic Ocean.*® 

This concession Bagot refused as going beyond his original 
instructions. Negotiations were thereupon broken off and Bagot 
decided to toss the problem of territorial delimitation back to the 
Home government. He assumed that the question of maritime 
jurisdiction could be dealt with. But Nesselrode refused to 
negotiate on one point till the other was settled and asserted that 
the offending article in the ukase of September 4, 1821, would 
stand until Russia’s terms were met. Bagot’s disappointment 
and chagrin at his discomfiture came out in his personal letter 
to Canning: 

They [the Russian government] must be dealt with as you would deal with a 
horse dealer. Their whole conduct in the late negotiations has been of the most 
huckstering and peddlarlike character and in my opinion they will not be brought 
to reason unless they are told roundly that if they will not arrange the matter 
equitably and according to our mutual present convenience, they shall not be 
allowed to settle anywhere upon these islands south of their present lowest es- 
tablishment, viz, Sitca. They [Poletica and Nesselrode] are both under the 
dominion of the Russian American Company at the head of which is an old 


Admiral Mordvinoff, an honest man but mighty obstinate who mistakes obstinacy 
for patriotism.*® 


With matters reaching this complete deadlock Bagot referred the 
dispute back to Canning. 


47This argument that such a strip was necessary to bar the progress of the Hudson's 
Bay Company was advanced by Count de Lambert, appointed to represent the Russian 
American Company in a conference with Poletika (tbid., II, 187-8, Letter of M. Poletika 
to Count Nesselrode, November 3, 1823). 

48Counter draft by the Russian plenipotentiaries (date as shown in the Russian 
archives, 12/24 February, 1824) enclosed ina letter from Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George 
Canning, March 17/29, 1824 (Jbid., Il, App. 158). 

The width of this “‘lisiére” as conceived by the Russian American Company was 
somewhat vague. Admiral Mordvinov claimed for Russia everything up to the Rocky 
Mountains. Letter of Admiral Mordvinov to Count Nesselrode, 20 February, 3 March, 
1824 (ibid., App. 152). 


‘9Bagot Papers, I1, part 3, Letter from Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George Canning, 
March 29, 1824. 
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The secret of the unyielding attitude of Russia which Bagot 
characterized as that of ‘‘a horsetrader”’ is abundantly clear from 
the letter which Nesselrode penned to Lieven to guide him in the 
discussions he was instructed to open with Canning. He had 
chosen the convention of 1818 with the United States as the weak 
joint in Britain’s armour.®® By admitting the Americans to an 
equal share in the exploitation of the region beyond the mountains 
she had conceded the weakness of her claims to exclusive sover- 
eignty. Russia having further strengthened her case by coming 
to terms with Britain’s partner and rival, there was nothing left 
for Britain but to acquiesce and to accept the same or a similar 
boundary. Having now attained her main purpose, a settlement 
of the long-standing difficulties with the United States, Russia 
could afford to sit back and wait for England to come to her terms. 
To make it more palatable to Englishmen Lieven was to represent 
Russia’s retreat from her extreme pretensions as proof of her 
moderation.*! Nesselrode ironically suggested that Britain should 
compensate herself by an extension of her claims southward into 
Oregon. 

Canning, already struggling in a maze of unsolved problems, 
was forced to take up this task anew. Caught as he was in a 
difficult international situation he had no choice but to compromise 
and on July 12 he forwarded to Bagot a draft convention seasoned 
to Muscovite taste by the master chef, Lieven himself. All he 
now hoped to achieve, aside from saving some fragment of self- 
esteem, was to secure trading privileges at Novo-Arkhangel’sk 
and along the coast; to restrict within the narrowest limits the 
Russian American Company’s hold on the mainland. But compro- 
mise was of little use. Full capitulation was to be the price paid 
for the treaty. The offer of the right to trade at Novo-Arkhan- 
gel’sk without time limit was withdrawn.” Liberty to navigate 

“This was not an afterthought on Nesselrode’s part. He had written to Tuyll 
from Verona, December 2/14, 1822, that ‘“‘by the convention of 1818 the territories ad- 
jacent to ours are to belong to both England and the United States for ten years” 
“Letter of Nesselrode to Tuyll” (American Historical Review, XVIII, Jan., 1913, 335-44). 

51\Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 172-5, Despatch from Count Nesselrode to 
Count Lieven, April 5/17, 1824. The fallacy of advancing an extravagant claim and 
later to cite readiness to yield as proof of a conciliatory spirit was not lost on Bagot. 
See above private letter from Bagot to Canning. The subtle suggestion with regard to 
Oregon shows how cleverly Nesselrode played the two rivals off against one another. 

82It is probable that this change was due to an unguarded statement of Canning’s. 
The offer had originally been conveyed in the counter draft by the Russian pleni- 
potentiaries, February 12/24, 1824 (ibid., App. 158). That Nesselrode had been quite 
prepared to yield this point is evident from his letter to Lieven on April 5/17, 1824, 


cited above. But in writing to Count Lieven on May 29, 1824, Canning had said, 
“It can hardly be expected that we should not also put in our claim for like privileges 
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and trade forever along the coast of the /iszére was also refused, as 
well as the right to frequent other parts of the north-west coast 
(this refers to the parts of Alaska beyond the area in dispute) 
though it is only fair to Russia to add that these had not been 
contained in Russia’s original offer. Bagot, therefore, threw up 
his hands, refused to sign and returned the “project” with a 
‘counter project’’ of the Russians to London for final decision. 
He rightly saw that the traditional British methods of conciliation 
and compromise had broken down. 


The publication of the convention with the United States had 
raised a clamour of protests against the supposed sacrifice of 
Russian interests, Bagot pointed out. ‘‘Nesselrode and Poletika 
are now afraid of signing anything upon the subject in which there 
are not great and signal advantages secured to Russia. ... I 
should like to have been the person to sign a treaty of such magni- 
tude and importance and I should have ended my days here 
handsomely by doing so. But Dis aliter visum est... .”* 


Bagot left St. Petersburg in the summer of 1824 without reach- 
ing an understanding with Russia. By early winter the British 
Cabinet had decided to yield on the major issues and Stratford 
Canning was sent over to bring negotiations to a conclusion. His 
instructions were “‘if the present project is agreeable to Russia 
we are ready to conclude and sign a treaty.’** The only point 
now at issue was the width of the lisiére to be conceded to Russia 
along the coast and the methods by which its boundaries should 
be fixed. Canning was determined to restrict it within the narrow- 
est limits and, with this in mind, preferred to have the frontier 
run along the base of the mountains, a proposal that was rejected 
by the Russians for a suggestion that the crest of the range be 
followed. Canning yielded on this but insisted that it should at 
no point exceed ten marine leagues in width. This was grudgingly 
accepted by the Russians and on this sour note the negotiations 
came to an end.®> One important concession came to the British 
of trade as are or may be stipulated with Russia by any other nation”’ (ibid, App. 180). 
As the rights of the United States in this regard had been restricted to ten years it 
seems reasonable to suppose that Nesselrode had taken advantage of Canning’s slip. 

88Bagot Papers, 11, part 3, Personal letter from Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George 
Canning, August 24, 1824. 

54Alaska Boundary Tribunal, II, App., 212, Letter from Mr. George Canning to 
Mr. Stratford Canning, December 8, 1824. 

55]t seems strange that so trifling a matter should have called forth a peevish pro- 
test from Lieven. ‘‘Even before the receipt of that document, I had made it my duty 


to remark to the Secretary of State how ungracious the refusal of the English Govern- 
ment” (ibid., App. 230, Letter of Count Lieven to Count Nesselrode, May 8/20, 1825). 
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more or less as an afterthought. This was the shifting of the line 
that ran north from Mount St. Elias 2° westward.*® 

A further incident troubled the diplomatic waters. Adams 
records in his diary that one day in December, 1824, before the 
treaty could come before the Senate, he received a mysterious call 
from Baron Tuyll, the Russian ambassador. With evident em- 
barrassment the latter informed him that the Russian government 
wished, in view of an outcry that had arisen against the clauses 
admitting United States ships to Russian coasts everywhere in 
the Pacific, to amend the treaty. Tuyll brought the suggestion 
that on the occasion of the exchange of ratifications an explanatory 
note be issued modifying the treaty to the extent of restricting 
commercial intercourse of Americans in the north Pacific to that 
part of the American coast south of latitude 57°. Adams at once 
warned the Russian envoy that such tampering with the treaty 
would certainly mean its failure to secure ratification in the 
Senate, but agreed once this was assured to do something to meet 
Russia’s wishes. Hence the curious instructions issued by the 
Russian American Company to the Governor at Sitka and ap- 
parently acquiesced in by the United States, limiting commercial 
intercourse of Americans to that part of the American coast south 
of Yakutat (Bering) Bay.*’ Inthe British treaty this was provided 
for by Article vit which says, ‘“‘During the period of ten years, to 


This very substantial set-off which ultimately gave Canada what was to be the 
Klondike goldfields was secured by Canning’s tenacity, but was apparently due original- 
ly to the prompting of Sir Charles Bagot. As early as March, 1824, Bagot had written: 

“If by the cession of Prince of Wales Island ... some equivalent concession can be 
obtained in respect of the longitudinal demz urcation to the westwards (sic), in the 
higher latitudes, I may tind it advisable to exceed ... the letter of your instructions 

" (Bagot Papers, Il, part 3, Letter of Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. George Canning, 
Mi ich 10, 1824). The suggestion was not lost sight of for we find Lieven noticing 

“with pleasure that the English Government entirely renounced the demand which it 
had recently made with regard to fixing upon a degree of longitude farther to the west 
than the boundary assigned by our court. ...and that the boundary shall be formed 
by ... the 139th degree of longitude” (Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 186, Des- 
patch ‘from Count Lieven to Count Nesselrode, July 13/25, 1824, received August 
7/19). The omission was made good and, on December 8, Stratford Canning was 
instructed to require that north of latitude 59° the boundary should be altered from the 
139th meridian to the 141st (tbid., App. 211, Letter of Instructions from Mr. George 
Canning to Mr. Stratford Canning, December 8, 1824). 

57John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, edited by Charles Francis Adams (Philadelphia, 
1874-7), VI, 435 ff. Further light is thrown on this incident by Bering Sea Tribunal, 
Fur Seal Arbitration, Proceedings, Vi1, 156 and S. B. Okun, Rossiisko-A merikanskaya 
Kompaniya (The Russian American Company) (Leningrad, 1939), 108. Two alterna- 
tive points were suggested as marking the furthest limits of commercial intercourse for 
U.S. ships—Cross Sound in latitude 57° north or Yakutat Bay, nearly 2° farther north 
(the latter only if the United States resisted the former). Yakutat Bay was finally 
decided on (Alaska Boundary Tribunal, I1, App. 93, Letter of the Minister of Finance 
to the Board of Directors of the Russian American Company, September 4 (0.s.), 
1824, signed by Lieutenant-Genera! Kankrin, Minister of Finance and Yu. Druzhinin, 
Director fof the company] ). 
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date from the signing of this convention the vessels of the high 
powers or those belonging to their respective subjects, shall have 
equally the right to frequent, without any let or hindrance what- 
ever, all the interior seas, the gulfs, havens and creeks in those 
parts of the coast mentioned in Article III, in order to carry on 
fishing and to trade with the natives.’’®S 


Shortly after Middleton had finished negotiating the treaty he 
wrote to Adams bewailing the fact that Congress had apparently 
taken no action toward the occupation of the Pacific coast. 
Middleton (like Adams) was one with many of his countrymen 
in regarding the convention of 1818 as but a momentary check 
in the progress of American expansion. Proposals of this kind 
made in 1821 had been the subject of a heated protest by Stratford 
Canning and an equally heated rejoinder by Adams.*® The pro- 
posal in 1821 never got past the committee stage though it did 
become the subject of diplomatic discussions. But a similar 
motion made in 1823 by Congressman Floyd “‘to inquire into the 
expediency of occupying the Columbia or the Oregon River,”’ 
emerged in January, 1824, as a bill for the despatch of troops to 
the west coast, a course supported by the Quartermaster-General 
Jesup. Fortunately the Senate rejected the bill and thus spared 
the administration the embarrassment of a move that was in- 
spired by anti-British feelings.*° 

The settlement of the dispute over the north-west coast was 
based neither on any abstract title nor on ‘‘mutual convenience.” 
Spain had had the most clear-cut claim but a Papal Bull had no 
standing with heretics outside the Roman Catholic fold. It was 
of little use to invoke ‘‘mutual convenience’”’ since the governments 
were ill-informed on actual conditions in these remote regions. 
None of those participating in the discussions had ever been to 
the north-west coast. The maps used were imperfect and anti- 
quated. The British placed their reliance on those of Vancouver, 
who, gazing from the deck of his ship had fancied the serrated 
peaks forming the eastward horizon were a continuous and well- 

88Jbid., 11, App. 222. 

59Jbid., Il, App. 92, Letter from Middleton to Adams, August 18/30, 1824. 

6°Floyd, the mover, made no secret of his feelings. The preamble stated that 
“‘the Columbia was the only point on the globe where a naval power can reach the East 
India possessions of our eternal enemy, Great Britain’? (H. H. Bancroft, The History 
of the Northwest Coast, 2 vols, San Francisco, 1886, I, 353-4; Annals of Congress, 18th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 14-27, 36-61). In his message to Congress in 1824 President Monroe 
actually suggested “the propriety of establishing a military post at the mouth of the 


Columbia or at some other point in that quarter within our acknowledged limits”’ 
(American State Papers, Foreign Relations, V, 358). 
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defined ridge. A group of diplomats sitting around tables on the 
other side of the globe, working under such handicaps with 
defective, out-of-date maps could hardly produce satisfactory 
boundaries. Canning’s quip of ‘‘bobbing for whale 7psis in fauci- 
bus Beringt’”’ was mildly satirical of the air of academic unreality 
that hung over the negotiations. The convention was but one 
incident of a diplomatic game in which the participants were 
playing for stakes not always visible on the board. 


Considered by itself the issue was less one between the Anglo- 
Saxon powers and Russia as it seemed to be, than a phase of the 
struggle between Great Britain and the United States for the 
possession of the continent. It is questionable whether Russia 
could ever have made a serious bid for power in the north Pacific 
against either of her rivals. She had an insecure foothold on the 
continent. The original Shelekhov-Golikov Company had never 
penetrated further east and south than Lituya Bay (approxi- 
mately latitude 59° 30’ north).** Baranov had been subsequently 
instructed to extend his operations to the south and east but 
when he did so, such extension was made from commercial motives 
and not out of deference to Russia’s political aspirations.” 
Russia’s tenure was constantly threatened by native risings. 
Russian occupation, Baranov continued to regard as provisional. 
At the very time when negotiations were under way in the capital, 
the Board of Directors had already authorized abandonment of 


61This was the extreme limit of the concession granted in 1798 when the govern- 
ment sanctioned the merger of the rival companies in the North American trade. The 
charter of 1799, however, carried the boundary forward 3%°. The so-called Act of 
Union, August 5, 1798, is given in Polnoe Sobranie, 1799, Text 19, 030; an English 
translation of the first chapter is in Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 11, App. 23. The claim 
to the American coast as far south as 55° north latitude appeared first in the time of 
Catherine and was advanced by Miiller by virtue of Chirikov’s discovery. See Doklad 
Komiteta ob Ustroistvye Russkikh Amerikanskikh Kolonit (2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1863), 
1, App. 279. 

®Records of the Russian American Company, Instructions from the Board of 
Directors, St. Petersburg to the Governor of the Colonies (Baranov), April 18, 1802. 
These records of the Russian American Company’s Sitka office consist for the most 
part of correspondence exchanged between the Directors at St. Petersburg and the 
Governor of the colonies at Sitka (or Novo-Arkhangel’sk). They were handed over 
to the United States by the terms of the Treaty of Cession of March 30, 1867. They 
remained for years in the custody of the State Department but are now in the National 
Archives. Files for the years 1802 (except for one or two communications) to 1817 
are missing. 

SsBaranov's views are given in a letter on Kodiak to Larionov at Unalaska, March 
3, 1798, given in P. Tikhmenev, Istoricheskoe obozrenie obrazovaniya Ross. Am. Kom- 
panii i dyeistvit eya do nastoyasnago vremeni (Historical Survey of the Formation of 
the Russian American Company and its Activity down to the present) (2 vols., St. 
Petersburg, 1861-3). 
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Sitka, a fact carefully suppressed during the discussions.** More- 
over, up to 1825, Russia had one by one relinquished most of the 
mainland posts. The methods by which the Russian American 
Company obtained their furs tended to exhaust rather than 
preserve its resources and thus to render their rule transitory. 

The ‘“‘non-colonization’’ doctrine already foreshadowed by 
Adams and proclaimed by Monroe played relatively little role in 
the actual discussions. It was, however, implicit in the attitude 
of Adams and others, and it did not need to be insisted on to 
exert an influence on events. Bagot’s anger against Adams was 
perhaps due to the latter’s skill in cloaking a policy of exclusion 
with the mantle of a righteous crusade against tyranny. Yet 
Rush believed that this novel “‘pretension on the part of his 
Government was intended as a set-off against the maritime pre- 
tension of the Russian ukase.’® The principle had not been 
adhered to in the settlement with Russia and Adams was probably 
ready for a deal with Canning. It is apparently this combination 
of extravagant claims with a show of moderation that explains 
the inconsistency which Bagot called “‘duplicity.’”’ In the midst 
of Adam’s campaign for the presidency there could be no weaken- 
ing in the emphasis on ‘‘manifest destiny.”’ 


STUART R. TOMPKINS 
The University of Oklahoma. 


‘Records of the Russian American Company, Letter from the Board of Directors 
io the Chief Factor of the American Colenies, Muraviev, February 22, 1822. 

% Alaska Boundary Tribunal, I1, App. 147, Despatch Mr. George Canning to Sir 
Charles Bagot, January 15, 1824. 





CARTIER AND McDOUGALL, CANADIAN EMISSARIES 
TO LONDON, 1868-9 


WO decades ago, a western historian described the acquisition 

of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory by the 
Canadian government as “‘not difficult to arrange,’’ and as being 
accomplished ‘‘after a brief discussion in London,”’ because ‘‘the 
wise old Hudson’s Bay Company” was glad to find a reasonable 
way of getting the responsibility for the government of the grow- 
ing country off its hands.! This brief and optimistic account of 
the negotiations of 1868-9 was not based on original records, and 
does not do justice to the facts. Recent writers, especially Pro- 
fessors A. S. Morton and G. F. G. Stanley, have studied the 
sources, and have published reliable and interesting accounts of 
the cession. It is the object of this paper to go behind the 
official documents, and to see the negotiations through the eyes 
of the Canadian emissaries, G. E. Cartier and William McDougall. 
It is probable that these men did not at any time under-estimate 
their abilities as negotiators, yet it is clear from their corre- 
spondence with Sir John Macdonald that the transfer was not 
easy to arrange, and that their presence in London made the terms 
more favourable to Canada than they otherwise would have been. 


J 


For at least a decade before the union of the British American 
provinces in 1867, the rapid growth of population in the United 
States west of the Mississippi River made the people of Upper 
Canada anxious concerning the future of the North-West.* John 
A. Macdonald spoke for his countrymen in 1864 when he said, 
“If Canada is to remain a country apart from the United States, 
it is of great importance that they [the United States] should not 
get behind us, by right or by force, and intercept the route to 
the Pacific.’’"* Canadians challenged the ancient rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and disputed the eastern boundary of 

1R. G. MacBeth, Policing the Plains (London and Toronto, 1922), 14. 

2A. S. Morton, A History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 (London and Toronto, 
1939), 847-52; G. F. F. Stanley, The Birth of Western Canada (London, 1936). 

3The editor of the Toronto Globe, George Brown, was long an advocate of the 
annexation of the West to Upper Canada, and he joined the coalition government of 
1864 in the hope that, among other things, it could accomplish the desired union 
(Alexander Mackenzie, Life and Letters of George Brown, Toronto, 1882, 102). 

‘Sir Joseph Pope, Memoirs of the Right Honourable Sir John Macdonald (Toronto, 
1930), 397. Chief Justice William Draper of Canada told a Select Committee of the 


British House of Commons in 1857 that his countrymen were concerned lest in some 
way or another, the West might cease to be British. 
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Rupert’s Land. The Company held tenaciously to its charter, 
but was obliged to make certain concessions.® Many British 
statesmen were so indoctrinated with the spirit of ‘‘Little England”’ 
that there was little desire to assume additional colonial obliga- 
tions. But the ministers saw that it was dangerous to the welfare 
of the Empire to have in America a part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions without a settled government, and hence it was pro- 
posed to cede the West to Canada ‘‘on equitable principles.” 
he Canadians who went to England in 1865 to discuss a union 
of the provinces undertook negotiations with the Company, but 
without success.® Finally, the Canadian Privy Council voted on 
June 22, 1866, to suspend further discussions until after the union.’ 

As soon as the Dominion of Canada had been formed, the 
Prime Minister, Sir John Macdonald, took up the problem of the 
West. ‘‘The Hudson’s Bay question must soon be settled,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘the rapid march of events and the increase of population 
on this continent will compel England to come to some arrange- 
ment respecting that immense country.’’® Macdonald hoped that 
Her Majesty’s government would obtain the western lands and 
annex them to the new Dominion. To facilitate such a step, the 
Minister of Public Works, William McDougall, presented to the 
Canadian House of Commons a series of resolutions, one of which 
requested Her Majesty, in conformity with section 146 of the 
British North America Act, to join Rupert’s Land and the North- 
Western Territory to the Dominion of Canada. The minister, 
who was a man of forceful personality and a confirmed expansion- 
ist, saw in the extension of the federation westward new oppor- 
tunities for farming, mining, industry, and commerce. The 
Prime Minister and his lieutenant, Cartier, supported the resolu- 
tions. ‘‘If this country is to remain British,’’ Macdonald told the 

‘In 1863 the Hudson’s Bay Company was reorganized. In the same year the 
Company adopted the resolution that ‘the authority, executive and judicial, over the 
Red River Settlement and the South-west portion of Rupert’s Land should be vested 
in officers deriving such authority directly from the Crown and exercising it in the name 
of Her Majesty”’ (Sir Edmund Head to Sir Frederick Rogers, Aug. 28, 1863; quoted in 
Public Record Office, C.O. 42, vol. 681). In the following March the Colonial Office 
suggested that since the right of private property in the soil was one of the chief obstacles 
to complying with the Company’s petition, these rights be secured by a money payment 
(Fortesque to Head, March 11, 1864; quoted in C.O. 42, vol. 681). These and other 
proposals did not get beyond the stage of discussion. 

S‘Edward Cardwell to Lord Monck, June 17, 1865; quoted by Sir Edmund Head in 
a letter to the Duke of Buckingham, Jan. 25, 1868, C.O. 42, vol. 681. 

7C.0. 42, vol. 681, Sir Frederic Rogers to Sir Edmund Head, July 31, 1866. The 
decision of the Privy Council was approved by the Canadian ministers who were in 
England preparing the British North America Act, April 3, 1867. 


8Pope, Memoirs of Sir John Macdonald, 398, Macdonald to Charles Bischoff, 
Oct. 17, 1867. 
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members, “it is only by being included in the British American 
scheme. If the country was offered to us free, should we hesitate 
to obtain the extension westward we so much require? Should we 
be deterred then by this Hudson’s Bay bug-bear of a claim which, 
if well founded, might be disposed of within moderate limits?’’® 
Cartier, who had opposed the cession of 1859 as injurious to 
Lower Canada, supported it as a part of the federation. ‘‘Now 
when it is known in Europe that we have acquired such vast 
territories,’’ he declared enthusiastically, ‘‘you will see a great 
stream of immigration directed towards this country.’'° The 
ministers were beginning to talk in terms of ‘‘Manifest Destiny.” 
Parliament caught their enthusiasm, and the McDougall resolu- 
tions were quickly adopted. The Governor-General sent them 
to the Colonial Secretary; they were acknowledged by the Duke 
of Buckingham on December 21." 

When the Duke received the Canadian communication, he 
requested the Law Officers of the Crown to give him information 
on the legal rights of the Company under its charter."2 The 
officers replied that, in their opinion, the imperial government 
could not, without the consent of the Company, establish civil 
law within the territories held by the Company or make use of 
section 146 of the British North America Act. Hence, if any 
action were contemplated, it would be necessary to sanction it by 
parliamentary legislation.* The Company at once made a 
vigorous protest. It was evident, Sir Edmund Head declared, 
that the Canadian Parliament wished not only to establish govern- 
ment, taxation, and justice in Rupert’s Land, but to determine 
the rights of the Company under the charter by courts of its own 
creation. To this the Company was irrevocably opposed." 
Faced with the two communications, Buckingham wrote Lord 
Monck that it would be impossible for Canada to secure the 
western lands without an imperial statute, and that the Mac- 
donald government would probably be required to negotiate 

*Tbid., 399. 

10John Boyd, Sir George Etienne Cartier: His Life and Letters (Toronto, 1914), 295. 

uC.O. 42, vol. 681, Buckingham to Lord Monck, Dec. 21, 1868. On January 1 
the Canadian government reminded Buckingham that a pledge had been given by Her 


Majesty’s ministers in 1865 that any agreement made between them and the Company 
would be submitted to the Canadian Parliament for approval. 

2A similar opinion had been given by the Law Officers in 1857. The charter was 
considered valid, but it was declared that the rights of taxation, government, justice, 
and trade could not be legally insisted upon otherwise than as a consequence of the 
ownership of the land (C.O. 42, vol. 681, quoted in Head to Buckingham, Jan. 25, 1868). 

The Law Officers, Karslake, Selwyn, and Twiss gave their opinion Jan. 6, 1868 
(C.O. 42, vol. 681). 

4C.O. 42, vol. 681, Head to Buckingham, Jan. 15, 1868. 
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directly with the Company.” Macdonald was keenly dis- 
appointed. ‘‘\We are exactly at the point we started from,” he 
wrote Cartier.!* The latter was not surprised, as he had recently 
told McDougall that the government would undoubtedly be called 
upon to make an arrangement with the Company; but he advised 
the Prime Minister not to show too much haste.!’? A similar 
recommendation came from the Postmaster-General, Alexander 
Campbell.!® Macdonald took the advice of his colleagues, and 
for the next few months Ottawa remained silent. 

Meanwhile Buckingham requested the Company to state on 
what terms the directors were prepared to cede the western lands 
to the Crown.'!*® The Governor, Lord Kimberley, replied on May 
13 with an offer which was based on a letter sent by his predecessor 
to the Duke of Newcastle in 1864. The Company would surrender 
the land if permitted to keep the trading posts and 6,000 acres 
around each; if paid 1s. for each acre granted, leased, or sold; if 
given 5,000 acres for every 50,000 acres which should be granted 
or sold; and if allowed one-quarter of the income from an export 
duty on precious metals, and the leases and licences on gold and 
silver mines.2° The Duke declared that he could not accept these 
terms either for Her Majesty or the Canadian government, but 
as he considered the cession necessary and inevitable, he secured 
legislation on July 31 which authorized the transfer of the western 
lands to the crown on condition that they were annexed to Can- 
ada.**. When this news reached Ottawa, Macdonald again be- 
came active, and Lord Monck was requested to inform Bucking- 
ham that the Dominion government would like to have a dele- 
gation in London to look after Canadian interests.** The Duke 
agreed to the proposal, and urged that the representatives be sent 
at once.” Lord Monck replied that for reasons of public service 
the emissaries did not wish to leave Ottawa until November.” 

EOE: Memoirs of Sir John Macdonald, 400, Macdonald to Cartier, Feb. 10, 1868. 

fbi, Cartier to Macdonald, Feb. 15, 1868. 

18Tbid., 402, Campbell to Macdonald, Feb. 12, 1868. 

19C.0. 42, vol. 681, Under Secretary Adderley to Deputy-Governor Sir Curtis 
Lampson, April 23, 1868; Buckingham to Monck, April 23, 1868. 

20[bid., Kimberley to Adderley, May 13, 1868. The total receipts from the licences 
and sale of land were not to exceed £1,000,000. Other terms included no export tax 
on furs until the Company had received the £1,000,000, no imposition of special taxes, 
and the reference of disputes to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

21Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, II, no. 25; also C.O. 42, vol. 681, Roger to 
Kimberley, Aug. 7, 1868. 

Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, Monck to Buckingham, Sept. 9, 1868. 


*37bid., Buckingham to Monck, Sept. 11, 1868. 
*%Jbid., Monck to Buckingham, Sept. 14, 1868. 
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Buckingham declared that he could not wait, and that negotiations 
would begin on October 18. Macdonald then acted promptly; 
on October 1, Cartier and McDougall were appointed delegates 
to England. They left Ottawa almost immediately, and by the 
twelfth they were in London ready to begin work.” 


II 


The emissaries met the Duke of Buckingham on October 13, 
and were pleased to find that he was not “hostilely inclined 
towards Canada,”’ and that he had not in any way compromised 
Canadian interests. The following day they left London to spend 
the week-end with the Duke at Stowe. Here the time was 
occupied chiefly with discussing Kimberley’s offer of May 13. 
Both Cartier and McDougall objected to all the terms, and de- 
clared that Canada was not financially able, and would be most 
unwilling to pay the Company a large sum of money.”* It was 
evident, however, that the Duke had made up his mind that the 
Company was entitled to a consideration in either land or money, 
or both, and that the money must come from the surrendered 
land or the Canadian treasury, as the people of England ‘‘must 
not be asked fora penny.’’” The Secretary could see no objection 
to the Company’s demand for Is. an acre, as it had been proposed 
by the Duke of Newcastle some years before, but the Canadians 
were emphatic in declaring that such an imposition would be a 
very serious obstacle to settlement.?* Cartier could see little 
that was favourable to Canada in the discussions, but McDougall 
was convinced that, if an agreement could be reached at once, 
Buckingham would limit the Company’s demands to £1,000,000, 
and would require the percentage of land it retained to be selected 
astronomically, a certain amount on each meridian, rather than 
by large blocks in the most fertile areas; but even these con- 
cessions were far short of what Canada hoped to obtain. 

When the Duke found the Canadians would not accept his 
proposals, he held a number of interviews with Kimberley and 
Lampson, and suggested more moderate terms. He proposed 


*%Jbid., Buckingham to Monck, Sept. 17 and 18, 1868; report of the Canadian Privy 
Council, Oct. 1, 1868. Macdonald was urged to go himself, but felt he could not leave 
Ottawa. The delegates were reminded that any action taken by them must have the 
approval of the Canadian government. The haste in holding the meeting seems to 
have been due to Kimberley’s desire to go abroad. The Deputy-Governor, Sir Curtis 
Lampson, was a large shareholder in the Company, and was expected to demand more. 

2sPublic Archives of Canada, Macdonald Papers, Letter Books (Cartier), Cartier 
to Macdonald, Oct. 16, 1868. 


27 Ibid. (McDougall), McDougall to Macdonald, Oct. 22, 1868. 287 bid, 
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that the lands which were to be opened for settlement be surveyed 
and divided into blocks of equal size, and that the Company be 
given a definite part of each block according to some accepted rule. 
iXimberley did not like the proposed changes, but he agreed to 
accept 3,000 acres around each trading post in the fertile belt, 
and to drop the demand that the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council settle all disputes. He further suggested that, in view 
of the difficulty in deciding upon satisfactory terms, Canada 
purchase the territory for £1,000,000.2° Buckingham showed 
the letter in confidence to Cartier, who called it unsatisfactory. 
The Duke promised to reply to the letter, and gave a pledge that 
he would conclude nothing without letting the Canadians know 
‘the position of matters.’"*® Two events, however, prevented an 
immediate rejection of the Kimberley offer; McDougall was 
seriously ill for several weeks, and on November 11 the dissolution 
of Parliament compelled the Government to conduct a difficult 
election campaign.*! 

During the election all conferences were suspended, and the 
ten days Buckingham thought necessary to complete the negoti- 
ations expanded into weeks and months. McDougall’s health 
kept him inactive, but Cartier was free to watch the elections, 
and to do some planning for the future. When he saw that the 
Disraeli government was likely to be defeated, he urged Buck- 
ingham to send an immediate reply to the Kimberley letter, so 
that, if a new Secretary took office, he would be ‘‘committed in 
our favour against the Company’s demands.’’*? He also dis- 
cussed with the Duke a number of other questions in which 
Canada had a vital interest, especially the proposed withdrawal 
of imperial troops from the Dominion, the ownership of the Island 
of San Juan, Canadian-American reciprocity, the protection of 
the north Atlantic fisheries, and the Fenian Raids. Concerning 
the latter, he informed Buckingham that Canada’s claim for 
compensation was more valid than that of the United States ‘‘on 
account of the Alabama.’’* But when the Duke knew that the 

29C.O. 42, vol. 681, Kimberley to Adderley, Oct. 27, 1868. The fertile belt between 
the Red River and the Rockies was about 800 miles long and between 80 and 100 miles 


wide. It contained about 40,000,000 acres. According to McDougall there were only 
four trading posts in this area around which the Company wished land (ibid., McDougall 
to Macdonald, Oct. 22, 1868). 
*°T etter Books (Cartier), Cartier to Macdonald, Oct. 24 and 31, 1868. 
31McDougall was not able to leave his room from about October 20 to the end of 
November. 
etter Books, Cartier to Macdonald, Nov. 20, 1868. Cartier attended several 
elections in London, and was amused and interested in what he saw and heard. 
%37bid., Cartier to Macdonald, Nov. 7, 1868. 
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government must resign, he declined to consider colonial problems 
further, lest he embarrass his successor.*4 He agreed, however, 
that a reply to Lord Kimberley was long overdue, and he promised 
to send it before he left office.*° On November 22 Cartier met 
him and his assistants, Adderley, Elliott, and Rogers, to outline 
the content of the proposed letter. Two days later Cartier was 
given a draft of the letter which he and McDougall considered 
clause by clause. It was supposed to reach Kimberley on the 
twenty-seventh, but it was not put in final form until December 1, 
and on the fourth it was still in the Colonial Office. One of the 
Duke’s last official acts was to place the letter in the hands of the 
Company; on the twelfth Cartier mailed Macdonald a confidential 
copy for the information of himself and his colleagues.** The 
Canadians were convinced that the Company would seek better 
terms from the incoming ministry, and they were glad the Buck- 
ingham proposal, thereafter known as the Duke’s Letter, was 
officially recorded both at Downing Street and Ottawa.*? Yet 
the rejoicing was not spontaneous, for, according to McDougall, 
while the letter had been sent with the knowledge of Cartier and 
himself, it was not with their sanction save that “if the Imperial 
government would agree to nothing else,’’ they would accept it 
subject to its being ratified by the Canadian Parliament.*® 

Buckingham put into concrete form the proposals he had 
previously made to Kimberley and Lampson. The Company 
was asked to surrender its lands in return for five parallelograms 
of 200 acres in each township; 3,000 acres around each trading 
post in the fertile belt, and 6,000 acres in the non-fertile belt; 
one-quarter of the revenue from precious metals; and one-quarter 
of the money received from the sale of land at ls. an acre. The 
total receipts were not to exceed £1,000,000, and the Company 
was to bear the cost of the survey.*® 

Almost immediately after the letter was sent, the Disraeli 
Cabinet resigned, and the Liberal leader, W. E. Gladstone, was 
asked to form a government. As Cartier was anxious to have a 

“Jbid., Cartier to Macdonald, Nov. 20 and Dec. 5, 1868. 

%Jbid., Cartier to Macdonald, Nov. 28 and Dec. 15, 1868. 

%Jbid., Cartier to Macdonald, Dec. 5 and 12, 1868. 37Jbid., Dec. 12, 1868. 

387bid., McDougall to Macdonald, Dec. 12, 1868. 

39C.O. 42, vol. 681 and Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, Adderley to Kimberley, 
Dec. 1, 1868. Adderley excused the delay in sending the letter on the ground of 
McDougall’s illness. This was the major, but not the sole cause. In the letter, Buck- 
ingham adopted the Canadian objection to a payment of 1s. an acre for the land alien- 


ated or sold, on the ground that it would “‘in all probability be far in excess of what is 
likely in practice to be obtained for the land.” 
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Colonial Secretary who knew something of the Empire, he sought 
to influence the appointment. He told the Liberal Whip, George 
Carr Glynn, whose banking house transacted business for the 
Canadian government, that John Bright and Robert Lowe would 
be objectionable to Canada, as would the retiring Governor- 
General, Lord Monck. The Duke of Argyle and W. E. Forster 
were somewhat more popular, but Edward Cardwell would be the 
most acceptable.*° The latter, however, was given the War 
Office, and Lord Granville was named Colonial Secretary. Cartier 
accepted the appointment with a good grace, but declared his 
intention to make Cardwell his confidential man ‘“‘with regard to 
the wants of Canada, and the objects of our mission.’ On the 
whole, he could see only difficulties ahead. Two of the new 
Cabinet, Lowe and Bright, were acknowledged “‘Little England- 
ers.’ The former had been ‘‘Bear’’ Ellice’s man in support of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1857, and the latter was full of 
‘‘American ideas and sympathies.’’*? Lowe, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, talked with Cartier at a dinner given by Granville, 
and in the course of the conversation he stated quite frankly that, 
in his opinion, Canada should not seek to obtain the icy regions 
of the North-West. When Cartier requested him to use his 
influence to obtain a satisfactory agreement, Lowe replied that 
the Company would never accept the Buckingham terms. ‘‘You 
see that he is thinking all the time to do the business of the 
Company,’ Cartier told Macdonald.** He expected nothing 
constructive in Empire affairs from ‘‘the pretended Liberals” of 
the Gladstone school, and he was firmly convinced that Lowe was 
in co-operation with Kimberley who, while still Governor of the 
Company, joined the ministry as Lord Privy Seal.“* He thought 
the whole ministry must be watched, and he was confident that 
if he and MacDougall had not been in England when the govern- 
ment changed, there would have been mischief.*® At first the 
Liberal McDougall disagreed with his associate and expected the 
new ministers ‘‘to put in the screws more vigorously than the 
Duke was disposed to do.’’** Soon, however, he admitted that 
‘‘national ideas were better represented by the late ministry.’’*’ 

‘Letter Books, Cartier to Macdonald, Nov. 20, 1868. Lord Monck does not seem 
to have been popular with Cartier who feared that his return to England ‘‘might spoil 
our game here.” 

“\7bid., Dec. 5, 1868. “Tbid., Dec. 24, 1868. “Ibid. 

“«Gladstone’s ministers were able men, but their interests were largely at home. 

45] etter Books, Cartier to Macdonald, Dec. 29, 1868 and Jan. 23, 1869. 
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Lowe's outspoken opposition, Kimberley’s connection with both 
Company and government, and Bright’s assertions that Canada 
should ‘‘let the Company alone,”’ were not harbingers of prompt 
and aggressive action.** Much depended on the new Colonial 
Secretary; hence the Canadians looked forward to meeting him 
at the earliest opportunity. 


II] 

On December 14 Cartier went to the Colonial Office and was 
pleased to find Lord Granville ‘‘very accessible and affable.’’*’ 
A few days later both emissaries met his Lordship and urged him 
to conclude negotiations with the Company in the shortest possible 
time. From his unofficial remarks, Cartier had decided that 
the Secretary, like Cardwell, was a friend of Canada, but at the 
end of the interview he was not so sure. Granville, whose diplo- 
matic finesse and suave manners had won him the sobriquet of 
‘*Pussy,’’ blandly informed the Canadians that his office was 
awaiting a reply to the Duke’s letter.°° The emissaries were 
disturbed by the announcement, as they did not think the Com- 
pany would answer the letter unless requested to do so by the new 
ministry. A week later Rogers reported that no reply had yet 
been received, and that when it did come, it would almost 
certainly reject Buckingham’s terms.*' If Granville failed them, 
there was no member of the Cabinet, with the possible exception 
of Cardwell, who would enter ‘‘fully or with sympathy” into the 
Canadian position.*® Hence the emissaries decided that at the 
beginning of the new year they would adopt a more determined 
attitude, and, if possible, force Lord Granville to choose between 
bringing the Company to terms and finding other means to assure 
the safety of the North-West.®* 

When Granville first talked with the emissaries, he knew very 
little of the past negotiations with the Company. Soon after the 
interview, he proposed to refer the question of the charter to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.** Rogers, with long 
diplomatic experience, keen insight into the political difficulties 

487bid., Cartier to Macdonald, Dec. 24, 1868. Writing later to Macdonald, Mc- 
Dougall declared that Kimberley and Bright are ‘‘dead against us’’ the former ‘‘through 
corrupt motives,” the latter through ‘‘Yankee sympathies” (ibid., March 6, 1869). 

*°Jbid., Cartier to Macdonald, Dec. 19, 1868. 

5°7bid., Cartier to Macdonald, Dec. 19, 24, and 29, 1868. 

‘IJ bid., Dec. 19, 1868. *]bid., Dec. 29, 1868. 


‘8Cartier spent the new year holiday in Paris. McDougall rested quietly in London. 
4C.O. 42, vol. 681, note by Granville dated Dec. 19, 1868. 
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of the suggestion, and a possible interest in the Company’s stock, 
informed his Lordship that this plan would need the consent of 
both parties, and he was certain the Company would never agree 
to debate the very foundation of its rights.** Granville replied 
impatiently that Her Majesty’s government could refer any 
question to the Judicial Committee, and that the Company would 
refuse to plead at their peril.** Soon, however, he became less 
aggressive, which led Cartier and his colleague to suspect that he 
had been getting information from Kimberley and Bright. During 
the latter part of December he remained silent, and in January he 
was absent from his office through illness. Thus it was not until 
the end of the month that he was able to grant the emissaries a 
second interview. 

While Granville was absent from his desk, Kimberley resigned 
as Governor of the Company and was succeeded by Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Sir Stafford had been a member of Disraeli’s Cabinet, 
and as such, had given his approval to the Buckingham letter. 
In fact, Cartier declared that the new Governor was as much 
bound by the letter as if he had written it.57 He was now in the 
curious position of opposing the terms he had formerly approved.** 

One of the new Governor's first official acts was to send a reply 
to the Duke’s letter. He began by reminding the Colonial Office 
of the Company’s avowed policy of providing for “the gradual 
settlement of such portions of their territory as admit of coloni- 
zation,’’ and for the assumption by the Crown of executive and 
judicial rights over the Red River Settlement and the south-west 
portion of Rupert’s Land. The Company, therefore, was not 
opposed to the wish of Her Majesty’s government that the West 
be annexed to the Dominion of Canada. The question at issue 
was the compensation the Company should receive. It was 
evident that the negotiations which were begun by the Disraeli 
ministry were passing into the hands of the government at Ottawa. 
For the welfare of British North America the Company wished to 
avoid any suggestion of antagonism to Canada. The directors 
regretted that the Kimberley offer of May 13 had not been accepta- 
ble to the Duke of Buckingham, and it was equally impossible 
for the Company to accept the Duke’s proposals of December 1. 
The directors were prepared to accept 50,000 acres around all 
the trading posts, the amount for each to depend on its location, 

55Tbid., note by Rogers, Dec. 12, 1868. 


8Tbid., note by Granville, Dec. 25, 1868. 
57Letter Books, Cartier to Macdonald, Jan. 16, 1869. °8T bid, 
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but it need not exceed 3,000 acres in the fertile belt. It might 
also be possible to accept the 1,000 acres in each township, pro- 
vided the townships were of sufficient size. The Company ex- 
pected to have the revenue from minerals and the sale of land to 
the amount of £1,000,000, and there must be no export tax on 
furs and pelts, or any unusual tax until the £1,000,000 had been 
received. If these conditions were still unacceptable, Canada 
might be willing to obtain the desired territory by a direct 
purchase.°® 

After keeping the letter for several days, Rogers sent it to 
Cartier and McDougall.® On the twenty-eighth Granville was 
back at work and granted the emissaries an interview. The 
Canadians promptly adopted the attitude they had agreed upon. 
They were, said Cartier, negotiating with Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and not with the Company, and they must therefore decline 
to answer the Northcote letter. But as his Lordship seemed to 
need directing, they finally agreed to write an answer for his 
personal use. The Secretary annoyed them greatly by suggesting 
that his part was that of an ‘‘Honest Broker’’ whose duty was 
done when he had brought the bargaining parties together. 
Cartier informed him that as emissaries they had a right to expect 
from the representative of Her Majesty’s government a more 
positive position, and one that would satisfy Canada. As his 
Lordship would not assume this role, the Canadians visited Lord 
Carnarvon and other prominent Conservatives, and proposed to 
have the question debated in Parliament.“ In order to inform 
the British public of the negotiations, Cartier attended a dinner 
given in his honour by the directors of the Great Western Railway. 
Here, in the presence of members of the Cabinet, he pictured the 
future greatness of the Dominion of Canada. ‘‘Canadians,’’ he 
said, ‘‘desire to be a power on the American continent, and to 
make their influence felt from the Atlantic to the Pacific.’”” To 
realize her ambition, Canada needed the North-West. The people 
of Great Britain should know, he added, that the territory would 
be used for the good of the Canadian settlers and the glory of the 
Empire.* The speech was well received, and the speaker was 
congratulated by both Gladstone and Granville.™ 

59C.O. 42, vol. 681, Northcote to Rogers, Jan. 13, 1869. 

6°7bid., Rogers to Cartier and McDougall, Jan. 18, 1869. 

®\Letter Books, Cartier to Macdonald, Jan. 30, 1869. 
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During the next two weeks the Canadians made a thorough 
study of all available documents, and wrote a lengthy reply to 
the Northcote letter.“ They first outlined the reasons for Cana- 
dian protests against the charter of 1670, and expressed regret that 
Her Majesty’s government had made the consent of the Company 
a primary condition of settlement. It would be one of Lord 
Granville’s first obligations to discover whether the Company 
had any legal right to payment for surrendering to the crown 
what already belonged toit. The terms proposed by Buckingham 
assumed that whatever money the Company received would come 
from the sale of land. The Canadian government had not 
approved these terms, but would probably do so in order to con- 
clude the negotiations. Thus far, however, the directors had 
refused the terms, and had offered amendments which Canada 
could not accept. The emissaries then discussed Northcote’s 
offer to sell the Company’s rights. Several years ago, they 
declared, the Company’s assets were listed at £1,500,000, of which 
£1,023,569 consisted of stocks, ships, and furs. At this valuation 
the land was worth £106,431. Canada would no doubt pay this 
amount, but it seemed unlikely that the Company would accept 
it 

Although the letter was intended primarily for the Colonial 
Office, Granville sent it to Northcote for his information and 
comments. He was certain the Company would reject the terms, 
and he therefore saw little use in continuing the negotiations. 
His efforts to be an ‘‘Honest Broker’’ had apparently failed, but 
he wished both parties to know that he was willing to assist at 
any time in making a satisfactory agreement, and he decided that 
all land in the North-West which was not guaranteed to the Com- 
pany by its charter should be immediately annexed to Canada.* 

When the Canadians first talked with Granville, they hoped 
that his support, with the assistance of Cardwell, would enable 
them to complete their mission successfully, in spite of Bright, 
Kimberley, and Lowe. Granville’s refusal to adopt a strong 
policy was disappointing, but much was still expected from Card- 
well, who, Cartier declared, ‘‘is always a good friend to us.’’® 


*C.O. 42, vol. 681, and Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, Cartier and McDougall to 
Rogers, Feb. 9, 1869. 


%C.O. 42, vol. 681 and Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, Cartier and McDougall to 
Rogers, Feb. 9, 1869. 
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Unfortunately the War Minister became involved in an argument 
with Cartier who, as Minister of Militia, protested a charge of 
£4,000 made by the imperial government for damages to military 
equipment used by Canadian militia. Cardwell was greatly 
annoyed by the protest, and complained to Ottawa through the 
Governor-General, Sir John Young. Sir John had met Cartier 
on two occasions in London, but there is no evidence that he had 
ever seen \McDougall.°° Cartier had instructed him on the 
principles of the Canadian constitution, and had been ‘‘favourably 
impressed by the Governor-General and his wife,’’ but the admira- 
tion does not seem to have been mutual, for Young informed 
Cardwell that the two Ministers were ‘‘about the least reasonable 
of all.””. Cartier was imbued with the modes and habits of French 
thought, which ‘“‘looked to Her Miajesty’s government for every- 
thing,”’ and McDougall was ‘‘a difticult person to deal with.’’®® 
The description was partly true, but it was unfair to the Canadians, 
who, apart from the fact that their mission required them to 
disturb the official calm of Downing Street, were generally popular. 

The Hudson’s Bay question was not the only reason the emis- 
saries were not welcomed warmly at Downing Street, for they 
received frequent communications from their colleagues in Canada 
on subjects which were certain to disturb the equanimity of the 
‘Little Englanders.””’ ‘They were requested by Granville to 
remind the Foreign Secretary of Canada’s right to compensation 
for the Fenian Raids. Lord Clarendon’s reply was the indefinite 
pledge that, if a mixed commission of British and Americans 
should be appointed to consider international disputes, due notice 
would be given.”® Granville was annoyed by the decision of the 
Macdonald government to abolish the licence system whereby 
American fishermen were permitted to fish in Canadian waters. 
The new policy of exclusion would need the assistance of the 
British Navy.“! One of his Lordship’s assistants proposed to 
leave the Canadians to protect their own fisheries, but neither the 
Secretary nor Rogers would support a policy which might lead 
to a quarrel between Canadians and Americans in which Britain 

®8Cartier saw Sir John Young in October, 1868, when the Governor-General elect 


was living at 15 Eaton Square, London (Cartier to Macdonald, Oct. 24, 1868). Later 


he dined with Sir John Macdonald just before the latter sailed for Canada (Cartier to 
Macdonald, Oct. 31, 1868). 


69°C. P. Stacey, Canada and the British Army (London, 1936), 210, Young to Card- 
well, Feb. 15, 1869. 

CO. 42, vol. 681, Foreign Office to Colonial Office, and Colonial Office to Cartier 
and McDougall, Jan. 2, 1869. 

1C.0. 42, vol. 683, Cartier and McDougall to Rogers, March 23, 1869. 
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would become involved.” British naval units were therefore sent 
to Canadian waters, but their officers were instructed to ‘‘omit 
no precaution likely to prevent a collision between the subjects 
of Her Majesty and the citizens of the United States.’ Cartier 
and McDougall were not informed of these orders, but they 
detected the lack of enthusiasm for a tirm policy, and made their 
suspicions known. The Gladstone government had resolved to 
withdraw imperial troops from Canada. Early in 1869 the 
Canadian emissaries visited the \War Secretary at his estate in the 
Midlands. Cardwell discussed the problem of the North-West 
with them, and seemed favourable to Canada, but on the with- 
drawal of the troops he was more cautious. Cartier left him 
hopeful that no change would be made, and Cardwell promised to 
write his decision to Sir John Young. Actually there was no 
change of plans, and it seems evident that the minister was only 
being polite.” 

As both Granville and Cardwell were now uncertain sup- 
porters, Cartier and McDougall began to regret that the Canadian 
government had not given an official approval to the Buckingham 
letter, so that they might say that they could accept no other 
terms. As this was impossible, they began to print propaganda 
in two of the London papers, The Times and Spectator, and again 
visited the Conservative leaders, especially Carnarvon and Buck- 
ingham, with the hope of securing a debate in Parliament.” 
Cartier saw some humour in these indirect attacks, and promised 
Macdonald more than one smile when the story was told to the 
Cabinet at Ottawa. McDougall lacked his colleague’s sense of 
humour, but he wished the Prime Minister to know that he was 
doing his full share of ‘‘wire-pulling,’’ especially through the news- 
papers.’® In this field his career as a journalist was a considerable 
asset. Finally, believing they could obtain more speedy action 
if they threatened to terminate the negotiations, the Canadians 
told Granville that they had been already absent too long from 
their duties at Ottawa, and that they must soon return home.” 
The threat proved successful, for the laissez-faire ‘‘Little England- 
er’’ became a temporary imperialist. 

2C.O. 42, vol. 679, Colonial Office note. 

%3Jbid., Admirality to Colonial Office, April 12, 1869. 

“Stacey, Canada and the British Army, 209. Report of Cartier and McDougall to 
the Canadian government, May 20, 1869. 
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When the emissaries made their threat to return to Canada, 
Lord Granville requested them ‘in his usual bland way” to 
remain for a few days longer. He then announced that he was 
determined to bring the negotiations to a successful conclusion, 
and that he had worked out a plan which he hoped would bring 
immediate results. Representatives of the Company and the 
Canadian ministers were to be placed in separate rooms at the 
Colonial Office, where they would be requested to give their 
approval to terms which he had decided upon. His Lordship had 
dropped his studied indifference, and was now a determined 
dictator.’® 

Granville first submitted his terms to the Canadians, for he had 
made up his mind, if they were satisfied, he could coerce the 
Company. He suggested a cash payment of £375,000, one- 
twenty-fifth of the surveyed land, and the acreage already agreed 
upon around each trading post.’ The other terms were to re- 
main unchanged. Cartier had become weary of the struggle and 
was ready to approve the offer, but McDougall showed new 
strength and it was refused. A second proposal of £350,000 led 
Cartier to suggest seeking advice from Ottawa, but again Mce- 
Dougall proved firm and they sent in their refusal ‘“‘with a tiger.’’*® 
Finally, when £300,000 was named with one-twentieth of the 
land, it was accepted.*! 

Granville now submitted the terms to the Company, accompa- 
nied by a letter which practically demanded acceptance. It was 
necessary that a settlement be reached speedily, he told Northcote, 
as the present state of affairs was unfair to the inhabitants of the 
West, and there was grave danger that settlers might flock into 
the country before it had a stable government. He was not 
unmindful of the different scales of values used by the Company 
and the Canadians, but he had endeavoured to give each party 
what was “politically and commercially necessary.’’*? If the 
terms should be rejected, he would at once test the rights of the 
Company before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Parliament would then be asked to pass whatever legislation 
might prove necessary. Canada could obtain the £300,000 
through a loan guaranteed by Her Majesty’s government.** 

78Jbid., Cartier to Macdonald, March 6, 1869. 

7°The total land around the forts was not to exceed 50,000 acres. 

8°L_ etter Books, McDougall to Macdonald, March 6, 1869. 
waa The terms were accepted, not as a purchase, but to save further cost and 
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Northcote and Lampson realized that they must accept 
(sranville’s offer, but before doing so they appealed to Cartier 
and McDougall for better terms. They suggested that the Com- 
pany be given two ports of entry on Hudson Bay, that the Cana- 
dian government guarantee an adequate income for the Bishop 
of Rupert’s Land, that Canada bear the entire cost of surveying 
the land, and that the Company be given one-tenth instead of 
one-twentieth of the land.*“* The Canadians replied that the 
terms were already more favourable to the Company than they 
had been led to expect, and they therefore declined to consider 
major changes. They would, however, discuss a reasonable 
division of the costs, and would permit as much freedom as 
possible in the choice of land.* An appeal to Granville brought 
a curt refusal to consider further changes.** 

The agreement was published in The Times on March 17. 
“it is to be hoped,”’ that paper declared, ‘‘the shareholders will 
accept these terms, which are probably much more favourable 
than any that will ever again be proposed should these now be 
rejected.’’*’ This comment gave the general attitude of the 
Conservative party, and since the Liberals had submitted the 
terms, continued opposition on the part of the Company would 
have lost them political support. 

On March 24 Northcote called the members of the Company 
together to consider the Granville proposals. After considerable 
discussion, the meeting adjourned for two weeks without reaching 
a decision.** Cartier and McDougall at once voiced an emphatic 
protest. ‘‘Our public duties require that we should return to 
Canada,” they declared; they requested immediate action by the 
Company or, pending the negotiations, the transfer of Rupert’s 
Land and the North-Western Territory to Canada.*® They were 
needed in Canada, they added, as Sir John Macdonald had already 
delayed calling Parliament in the hope of including something of 
the terms of settlement in his speech from the throne.*® Sir 
Curtis Lampson replied that the Company was certain to ratify 


*4C.O. 42, vol. 681, Northcote to Rogers, March 22, 1869; Northcote to Cartier and 
McDougall, March 11 and 12, 1869. 

*Jbtd., McDougall and Cartier to Northcote, March 15 and 18, 1869. The Com- 
pany finally agreed to pay a surveying tax of 8 cents per acre. The Company secured 
about 46,600 acres around the trading posts, of which 25,700 acres was in the Saskat- 
chewan area. 

8C.O. 42, vol. 681, Granville to Northcote, March 24, 1869. 

37The Times, March 17, 1869. 

8C.0. 42, vol. 681, Cartier and McDougall to Rogers, March 27, 1869. 
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the agreement, and with this assurance the delegates prepared to 
leave London. 

Before their departure, the emissaries were guests at the Royal 
Colonial Institute. In responding to a toast on colonial parlia- 
ments Cartier took the opportunity to thank the mother country 
for permitting Canada to work out her own constitution. Glad- 
stone congratulated the speaker, who felt that he had enlightened 
the British people on colonial development.” As a final recog- 
nition of their importance in imperial affairs, they were invited 
to lunch at Windsor Castle. McDougall then departed for Can- 
ada by way of New York, but Cartier remained a few days longer 
as a guest of Her Majesty.” He sailed for home on April 1. 

When he landed at Montreal, Cartier spoke to his fellow Cana- 
dians and pictured for them a nation extending across the conti- 
nent. Later, with his colleague, he presented an official report 
to the government and Macdonald enjoyed his promised smile. 

On April 9 Granville wired Sir John Young that the Company 
had accepted the agreement by a large majority with the under- 
standing that the transfer of the territory to Canada would take 
place within six months. The Riel Rebellion in the winter of 
1869-70 delayed the transfer for some months, but it was accom- 
plished in the spring of 1870. When British Columbia joined the 
Union in 1871, Cartier and McDougall saw the fruition of their 
work in England; the Dominion of Canada extended from sea to 
sea. 

R. S. LONGLEY 
Acadia University, 
Wolfville, N.S. 
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THE CANADA EDUCATION AND HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


N Divinity Hall Library, McGill University, are a few books 

inscribed ‘‘The Canada Education and Home Missionary 
Society’’; in the collection of the Baptist Historical Society at 
McMaster University is a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘To the Members 
and Friends of the Canada Education and Home Missionary 
Society.”” These are almost the sole surviving links with an 
heroic attempt by a group of Montrealers a century ago to create 
an interdenominational theological college. The incident has 
some general interest in Canadian history as an illustration of the 
conflict of American and British influences which was so prominent 
a characteristic of religious and educational developments in that 
period. 

The origins of the Canada Education and Home Missionary 
Society lay in religious conditions prevailing in Montreal in the 
late eighteen-twenties. The society seems to have sprung from 
the activities of the American Presbyterian Church. The Ameri- 
can Church had been constituted in 1823 by a group which 
seceded from the St. Peter Street Presbyterian Church.' The 
seceders were chiefly United States citizens who were living in 
Montreal as shop-keepers, manufacturers, and so on. Prominent 
among them was Jacob DeWitt, a highly successful hardware 
merchant, who for many years sat for Chateauguay in the Parlia- 
ment of Lower Canada. DeWitt and his friends placed themselves 
under the supervision of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, and called their ministers from that source; hence the 
appropriateness of the term ‘‘American’’ Presbyterian. The 
church represented, therefore, a very interesting revolt against 
the old oligarchy of the Scots fur merchants, and against the older 
orthodoxy of Calvinism. Admirably situated at the angle of 
what is now Victoria Square, the American Presbyterian became 
one of the most active of Montreal’s Protestant churches. It 
served not only the large United States community, but many 
who were neither Americans nor Presbyterians, yet who were 
attracted by the highly original note of the church’s teaching. 

1From the Record Book of the American Presbyterian Church, now in possession of 
the Erskine and the American Church, the formation of the new body may be traced: 
December 15, 1822, organization of the American Presbyterian Society; March 8, 1823, 
decision to form a church; March 23, 1823, recognition by the Presbytery of New York. 


2R. Campbell, A History of the Scotch Presbyterian Church in St. Gabriel Street, 
Montreal (Montreal, 1887), 251 ff. 
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There were at that time no organized Baptist or Congregational 
churches in Montreal, and members of these bodies seem to have 
attended the American Church in fairly large numbers. The 
experience of young Henry Wilkes, late of York, Upper Canada, 
but now apprenticed to Torrance, the great provision merchant, 
was probably typical of many. ‘In a few months, ...I united 
with the American Presbyterian church, making to the minister 
and the session a distinct avowal of my Congregational principles, 
but agreeing to walk according to the Presbyterian order, so long 
as I remained a member of the church.’ 


The directing force in the American Presbyterian Church was 
its energetic and youthful minister, the Reverend Joseph Christ- 
mas. Christmas was an absorbing figure, conscious of the socio- 
logical problems of the expanding city, yet hopeful of their solution 
by well-tried religious experiences.* Under his inspiration, the 
American Church fostered a sunday school, the second in point 
of time in Montreal. Somewhat later, it sponsored a free day 
school. Christmas instituted temperance discussions, and, in 
1826, conducted Montreal’s earliest revival services. Upon con- 
temporaries, at least, the revival seems to have worked powerfully. 
A fair proportion of Montrealers became painfully aware of what 
they described as “‘moral destitution.’’ By this quaint phrase 
they understood an absence of ministers and a lack of churches 
both within the city and in the surrounding country. To supply 
these needs, with characteristic practicality, the interested towns- 
men organized the Canada Education and Home Missionary 
Society. 

The Education Society was formed in December, 1827, with 
Henry Wilkes as its first secretary.6 Although it survived till 
the early eighteen-fifties, the active period of the society was 
between 1830 and 1835, when it sponsored the theological college, 
or “‘seminary,”’ the subject of this paper. During this period, the 
society was considerably strengthened by the newly formed 
St. Helen Street Baptist Church, and by its vigorous pastor, the 
Reverend John Gilmour. As a youth in Scotland, Gilmour had 

3]. Wood, Memoir of Henry Wilkes, DD., etc. (Montreal, 1887), 40. 

_.., “The most complete biographical note upon Joseph Christmas is to be found in the 
Historical Sermon,”’ preached in the American Presbyterian Church on May 18, 1873. 
The speaker had access to letters which have disappeared since that time. 

*The Education Society issued only two formal reports, First Report, etc, 1831, 
and Second Annual Report, etc, 1832. Copies of these are in the collection of the 
Baptist Historical Society at McMaster University. A great deal of correspondence 


of the society in manuscript form is in the vault of the Erskine and the American 
Church, Montreal. 
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been ‘‘touched”’ by the teaching of the Haldanes; hence, he was 
quite in harmony with the experiment in practical co-operation 
which was in train in Montreal. \Ve should not be far off the 
mark, in all probability, in looking on the Education Society as a 
Presbyterian and Baptist effort. This supposition is strengthened 
by a memorandum written by one of the later secretaries which 
describes the Canada Education Society as ‘‘originally sustained 
by Christians of various denominations . . . but depending more 
immediately upon the Amer. Pres. Church of this city for support 
and management... .’’ As is well known, similar bodies existed 
in the United States, springing from the Plan of Union adopted 
by the Congregationalists and Presbyterians in 1801.° The inter- 
denominational character of the undertaking was stated em- 
phatically in the constitution: ‘‘This [Society] being formed, not 
by any one religious denomination, but by the Union of several,— 
and not being intended to subserve the views of any party or sect, 
but to promote the interest of true piety in all... .’’ Funds were 
raised, conventionally enough, by subscriptions, concerts, and 
bazaars. Part of the money was employed subsidizing clergymen 
in the Eastern Townships, and along the Ottawa River, justifying 
thereby the latter part of the title, ‘‘Home Missionary Society.”’ 

Funds were directed also to the second, and emphatically 
more important work of the society, the training of men for the 
church. This was especially enjoined by article 11 of the consti- 
tution, ‘‘to educate pious young men for the Gospel Ministry.”’ 
A theological college situated in Montreal was manifestly the ideal, 
but like so many other ideals, it proved exceedingly difficult to 
realize. ‘‘Our pecuniary resources have . . . [long] . . . put a veto 
on it...,’’ the directors of the Education Society noted sadly. 
As well as money, a competent principal was hard to find. It was 
not till 1830, that Henry Wilkes, by this time studying theology in 
Glasgow, and acting as the British agent for the society, could 
inform his Montreal friends that he had met his man. This was 
the Reverend John Smith, recently returned from India, where 
he had acquired an enviable reputation as a teacher and a mission- 
ary. The two men at once set about collecting money and the 
nucleus of a theological library. English and Scots church organi- 
zations, including the London Missionary Society, helped, thus 
enabling the Canada Education and Home Missionary Society to 
announce joyfully ‘‘a rill of Christian benevolence has set in 
towards these Colonies.’’ The rill ran to the extent of £400, and 
in May, 1832, Wilkes and Smith were in Montreal ready to open 


*W. W. Sweet, A History of Religion in America (New York, 1930), 306. 
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their seminary. Their first act was to issue a prospectus of the 
new institution which appeared as a pamphlet-entitled ‘‘To the 
Members and Friends of the Canada Education 
Missionary Society.’’? 

Brief as the pamphlet was, it contained much that is of interest. 
The theological curriculum was outlined in detail. Anything 
which might have the appearance of denominationalism was 
exorcised in advance by the statement ‘‘No instruction shall be 
given in the Seminary on the topic of Church government, con- 
fession of faith, or baptism,—but the students shall be permitted 
to obtain these from persons of their respective persuasions.”’ 
Accordingly, the subjects offered were of a broad, non-sectarian 
character, containing such staples as Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
and ‘‘the Pastoral Office.’’ An arts course or as it was described 
‘‘a Classical and Philosophical course,’’ also was projected. Its 
sweep was magnificent, embracing ‘‘the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind”; “Outlines of History’’; ‘‘Matter, Motion, Mechanics, 
etc.’’; ‘‘Fluxions, etc.’”’ The reasons for providing arts training 
were exceedingly interesting: ‘‘In order to supply still further the 
exigencies of the Country, and extend the benefits of a liberal 
education.”’ ‘The cost: ‘‘the simple propriety of moral conduct.” 

The realization of all this was on a distinctly less imposing 
scale. It comes as a surprise to learn that the college was opened 
at Kingston, not Montreal. Why this was done, it is impossible 
at this distance to say. Perhaps sufficient explanation is offered 
by the consideration that in the spring of 1832 Montreal was 
convulsed by political rioting; during midsummer, it was scourged 
by the great cholera epidemic. Moreover, Kingston provided the 
solid advantage of a small church, ‘‘the Union Church,”’ to eke 
out the Principal’s stipend. As the Education Society could 
guarantee only £50 per annum, and as Smith had a wife and family 
to keep, the promise of additional salary was probably compelling. 
Very much like Montreal, Kingston had its American Presbyterian 
community. It declined to worship in the newly opened 
St. Andrew’s Church, and finally erected a building of its own, 
the Union Church. This little structure still stands, although it 
is now devoted to other purposes. The Bidwells, father and son, 
were conspicuous among the Kingston American Presbyterians, 


playing a part, probably very similar to the role of the De\Witts 
in Montreal.® 


and Home 


7It is impossible to say precisely when this pamphlet was printed. 
evidence suggests the early summer of 1832. 

*For this most important information upon the Union Church and upon the con- 
nection of the Bidwells with it, I am indebted to Mr. E. E. Horsey of Kingston. 
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From letters passing between Montreal and Kingston we can 
get a fairly complete idea of how this educational experiment 
progressed. At the beginning of 1833, there were two theological 
students, Richard Jackson and John Edwards. The young men 
lived with the Principal, forming an accepted part of the Smith 
household; in more senses than one, no doubt, for the £25 they 
received from the Education Society seems to have gone chiefly 
for board and lodgings. Smith was enthusiastic over his charges, 
and about the success of the seminary. His report for 1833 was a 
sustained eulogy.’ He anticipated the enrolment of even as 
many as seven students, ‘‘and many more,’’ when he should open 
the arts department. The ‘‘piety and devotion” of his two 
theological students gave him particular satisfaction, and his 
account of their activities in conducting prayer meetings, directing 
sabbath schools, and visiting hospitals was almost idyllic. 

Yet, to this idyll came a dramatic, indeed, a tragic conclusion. 
in the middle of 1834, one of the students, John Edwards left for 
home, “‘in a delicate state of health.’’ At the end of the year, 
Jackson, the other student, died.1° Whether he was the victim 
of his studies or of the Principal’s housekeeping is not certain. 
The former, in all conscience, were severe enough. The students 
were lectured in Hebrew, ‘“‘exercised”’ in Euclid, and, with dia- 
bolical ingenuity, were set to render Attic Greek into the other 
dialects ‘‘with intelligence and facility.’’ Little wonder that they 
confessed to being ‘“‘much discouraged,’’ and ‘“‘sunk in a kind of 
despair.”’ At this point, calamity overtook the Principal in the 
death of his wife. The distracted man thereupon removed him- 
self, his family, the college, and the library to Brockville. This 
must be regarded, surely, as a unique inversion of the familiar 
theme of students leaving college; the college left the students— 
or rather, the student." 

A number of ill-natured postmortems immediately followed. 
The Reverend John Smith blamed the Canada Education in 
starving him for funds; the society censured the Principal for 
frittering his time on parochial errands when he should have been 
teaching; the surviving student, John Edwards, wrote piteously 
asking what he should do next. Toa friend, the Reverend George 
Perkins, the secretary of the Education Society wrote with heavy 
underscorings of disapproval ‘‘Jn my opinion, Mr. Smith is totally 


*Vaults of the Erskine and the American Church, Montreal, The Rev. John Smith 
to the Rev. G. W. Perkins, Kingston, March 12, 1833. 

\°Tbid., The Rev. John Smith to the Rev. G. W. Perkins, Brockville, Dec. 26, 1834. 

“The surviving student, John Edwards, completed his education later at the 
Montreal Baptist College, and became a minister in that denomination. He figures in 
the curious ‘‘Correspondence and Papers. . . .’’ of William Edwards. 
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unfit to manage a concern of that kind |i.e., a college].’”” Upon one 
point, however, all parties were agreed, the college, or seminary 
could not be carried on. Accordingly, early in 1835, the Canada 
Education and Home Missionary Society formally declared at an 
end this highly interesting experiment in interdenominational 
theological education.” 

In retrospect, one should say that most of these charges and 
counter-charges were beside the point. All omitted the funda- 
mental change in the composition of Montreal Protestantism. 
In the early eighteen-thirties, the onrush of British immigration 
inundated the local congregations. The newcomers brought their 
preferences,—and prejudices. The united Protestant front, repre- 
sented by such organizations as the Canada Education and Home 
Missionary Society, fell apart before conflicting old world Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists, and Congregationalists. This was 
graphically demonstrated in the crucial year 1832 by the opening 
of a Scots Secession and Congregational Church in Montreal. 
The earlier established churches also felt the pressure; by the 
middle eighteen-thirties, the St. Helen’s Street Church was de- 
scribed as “‘chiefly English and Scotch with a few Irish and a few 
Americans.’""* The result was the drawing of denominational 
lines with a harshness hardly known before in Montreal. The 
last word was that of Henry Wilkes. Calling on his own wide 
experience he wrote: ‘The difficulty of carrying on Home 
Missionary and Educational work, by a union of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Independents, began early to appear.... All 
experience .. . has shewn that while catholic expressions may be 
used freely on the platform, and in conversing as private indi- 
viduals, yet each ism will assert itself as united work begins. So 
it proved in our first attempt at Missionary work in Canada.’’* 

Such was the brief story of the Canada Education and Home 
Missionary Society. After the lapse of more than a century, its 
success or failure signifies very little. Interest lies in the light 
thrown on the characteristics and activities of the Montreal 
English-speaking community. In this instance, it sought to 
mitigate its difficulties as a minority group by co-operation in the 
provinces of education and religion. 


Joun IRWIN COOPER 
McGill University. 


2Vaults of the Erskine and the American Church, Montreal, The Rev. G. W. 
Perkins to the Revs. John Gilmour and Richard Miles, and to Jacob DeWitt, Esq., 
Montreal, Feb. ..?, 1835. 

13F, A. Cox and J. Hoby, The Baptists in America (New York, 1836), 180. 

14]. Wood, Memoir of Henry Wood, 51. 









JAMES ABERCROMBY AND FRENCH ENCROACH- 
MENTS IN AMERICA! 


OY ER a period of several years James Abercromby, ‘“‘standing 

counsel”’ for the Georgia Board, and agent for Governor Glen 
of South Carolina and for North Carolina and Virginia, had ample 
opportunity to observe French threats to the British Empire in 
America. Moreover, he had not only the opportunity to observe 
but also the necessity to defeat these threats. As agent he had 
alike the task of securing a fair proportion of the parliamentary 
subsidies for the colonies under his aegis and of impressing the 
British government with the dangers on the frontier. To these 
professional responsibilities Abercromby brought personal ad- 
juncts that enhanced his awareness of military and strategic 
demands. For many years he carried on a correspondence with 
Lord Loudoun, commander-in-chief in North America, to whom 
he reported, and from whom he doubtless received, items of mili- 
tary importance. He was a cousin of General James Abercromby 
with whom he had similar relations. Finally, to go no farther with 
this point, he served in 1746 as Judge Advocate of the British 
forces in America, sitting on trials for various offences, and was 
‘proctor and advocate general of the vice-admiralty court’’ in 
South Carolina. That he so obviously brought to the military 
aspects of his agency no common appreciation makes his contri- 
butions the more significant. 

Not long after he was appointed agent for Virginia in 1754 the 
international situation became thoroughly critical and of this 
Abercromby soon took cognizance. On June 27, 1755, he sub- 
mitted a memorandum on a letter, dated May 3 of the same year, 
which he had received from Colonel Innes of Fort Cumberland.* 
Innes had reported that troops and supplies were daily arriving at 
the fort, that “he had sent two parties of Indians towards the 

iMy thanks are due here to Professor Stanley M. Pargellis for a copy of the docu- 
ment printed below and for ‘ ‘permission to do anything with it you want”; to the 
Huntington Library authorities for permission to use the selections from the Laedom 
Papers, Brock Collection, and Abercromby’s Letter Book; and to the University of 
Missouri Research Council for aid in regard to typing and photostats. 

2Add. Mss. 32856, fo. 275. The British Museum, Treasury, and Colonial Office 
papers used here are Library of Congress transcripts. On January 16, 1755, Abercromby 
informed Dinwiddie that “‘every article of your letter relative to military affairs will be 
answered by General Braddock’s arrival and the powers he brings with him, and so 
far as I can learn they are determined to take no steps here that may in the least break 
in upon him and his command in the military way; whatever therefore relates to the 


military operations, he alone must stand answerable’’ (Letter Book of James Aber- 
crombie, p. 17). 
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French fort, one party for intelligence, another to influence our 
friendly Indians to join our troops, before they advance over the 
mountains,’ and that some settlers rounding up their cattle had 
been taken by the French and Indians to Fort Duquesne and 
threatened, if they ever came over the mountains again, with being 
sent prisoners to Canada. As Innes did not mention the French 
having fortified the passes, Abercromby concluded the Virginia 
report of this action to be untrue. 


A year later European threats to British power seemed to 
exceed the American, and again Abercromby revealed his acquaint- 
ance with military problems. On July 10, 1756, he wrote Lord 
Dupplin of the Board of Trade, relating the disposition of the 
British forces off Lisbon and Cadiz, and mentioned that he had 
conducted ‘‘the most strict inquiry amongst the American mer- 
chants who have letters from New York of the 27th of May, and 
from New London in Connecticut of the 10th of June,’”’ but that 
none of these reported ‘‘Oswego being taken with its garrison of 
600 men; neither do any of the letters say, that it was in danger; 
the French news thereof must therefore be false.’”* To Lord 
Loudoun on August 3, 1756, he described with great fullness the 
dangers besetting the country. ‘‘I wish I had it in my power to 
give you agreeable accounts from home; it is hard to say from 
what part of the globe we are to look for reparation of what is now 
lost, Minorca, an event that has produced an universal concern and 
discontent, nor will this discontent subside by the punishment 
of ... the authors of this misfortune.’* A year later in another 
letter to Loudon, he wished he could send ‘good accounts” of 
affairs in Germany but it appeared that the Duke of Cumberland 
was in no position to act, because of his inferiority to the enemy. 
‘“T wish,” he went on, “that may not be our case by sea in North 
America; so it is apprehended and measures are accordingly 
taken.’*> To Lord Halifax he reported that houses in New York 
had been insured against ‘‘plunder by the French” and to other 


authorities he passed along information concerning the Mississippi 
and the Gulf of Mexico.® 


In addition to functioning as a channel of news Abercromby 
had many chances to participate directly in the details of military 
administration. He recommended young men of his acquaintance 
to Loudon’s attention.’ He served as attorney and agent for 

3Add. Mss. 32866, fo. 113. ‘Loudoun Papers (hereafter cited Lo), 1410. 


*Lo 3934. 6Add. Mss. 32870, fo. 372; C.O. 5, 213, pp. 121-22. 
7Lo 1082, 3331. 
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General James Abercromby who sent him a full defence of his own 
conduct in the Oswego catastrophe.* He purchased supplies of 
varied sorts for the Royal American Regiment of which he was 
also agent, and in which capacity he had to engage in a rough and 
ready competition with men anxious, as he himself was, to gain 
personal profit from military contracts. Although such actions 
were relatively inconsequential in themselves they doubtless in- 
creased his knowledge of military problems. 


Probably no aspect of his activity in this direction was more 
educative than his persistent attempts to secure and to apportion 
parliamentary aid for colonial defence. To the Board of Trade, 
in submitting an account of Virginia expenditures, he related what 
the defence of the frontier involved and emphasized especially 
Virginia’s burden in this respect.'° Her achievement was ‘‘the 
more meritorious, considering how much the province has been 
harassed, their frontiers depopulated, their staple commodity 
greatly reduced, and numbers of their bravest people with their 
officers slain in battle at the Mohongela [sic], and on other attacks 
of the enemy.’’ To Pitt he stressed Virginia’s generous contri- 
butions to the defence of the British Empire in America; nor did 
he fail to note that poor as North Carolina was, that colony also 
had come quickly to the defence of the frontier." In behalf of 
North Carolina, Abercromby also informed the Board of Trade 
concerning the generous attitude of the inhabitants and the need 
for parliamentary aid to bolster local contributions.” 


Again, either late in 1758 or in 1759, Abercromby submitted a 
full account of Virginia’s needs, emphasizing the value of striking 
while the colonies were minded to contribute to the common 
cause.“ In conjunction with James Wright, agent for South 
Carolina, he supplied brief statements of the accomplishments of 
Virginia and the Carolinas." These and accompanying arguments 
in support of co-operation with the colonies were despatched not 
only to the Treasury but also to Lord Loudoun, to whom he also 
passed on news concerning French attacks on a convoy for Fort 
Duquesne.” Later on, to the same purpose, he gave Loudoun an 
account of the activity of the Cherokees against the Carolinas, in 


8Treas. 1, 380, fo. 56; Lo 5833. °Treas. 1, 380, fos. 54, 58. 

10C.O. 5, 1829, 27. For fuller documentation on this aspect see my forthcoming 
article, ‘James Abercromby and Colonial Aids and Claims” (Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography). 

uC.O. 5, 1329, 5. Colonial Records of North Carolina, V (1752-9), 738-9. 
Treas. 1, 372, fo. 133. “Treas. 1, 372, fo. 182; Treas. 1, 376, fo. 201. 
Lo 6111, 6117, 6119, 6123, 6125, 6138. 
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killing traders and soldiers, capturing passes, and halting com- 
munications with the forts.?® 

Along with his unwearying efforts to secure the allocation of 
the funds granted by Parliament, Abercromby took full advantage 
of his position as agent to gather and make available new infor- 
mation. In November, 1757, he was able to bring to the attention 
of Pitt and others the valuable intelligence collected by a Major 
John Smith, who while defending the Virginia frontier had been 
captured by the French and Indians on June 25, 1756.17 There- 
after for eleven months Smith had been carried ‘‘from fort to fort 
through various nations or tribes of Indians... and over many 
great rivers and lakes which lie between the frontiers of Virginia 
and Quebec.”’ On this involuntary perambulation he made careful 
note of the location and strength of the forts as well as the numbers 
and sympathies of the Indian tribes. In submitting his summary 
of Smith’s observations, Abercromby also included the major’s 
suggestions as to how the French could be most effectively at- 
tacked. 

Even when he was primarily concerned with other problems, 
Abercromby often managed to drive home to the British govern- 
ment the French threat. For example, in a memorial to the Duke 
of Newcastle in 1755 concerning the rights of the government of 
Virginia, he stressed the need for unanimity and accord in the face 
of the common enemy and in times of imminent danger.'® 


Not only did Abercromby attempt to keep the Home govern- 
ment well informed, he also often commented on the French threat 
when writing from London to the various colonial officials. He 
reported to Governor Dinwiddie on May 13, 1757, that ‘‘Pitt had 
procured the king’s order for marching one and if necessary two 
thousand of Lord Loudoun’s forces towards the frontiers of Vir- 
ginia to be at hand to protect that and the southward colonys,”’ 
and that money had been granted and a Highland regiment 
raised. To North Carolina’s Governor Dobbs and Samuel 
Swann, Speaker of the Assembly, he noted that “the remittance 
of indigo is gone to France who have got almost the full crop of 
both Carolinas; scarce a thing has escaped the enemy from those 
provinces... the underwriters are much down in the mouth here- 
upon and have now upon at last given over insuring Carolina ships 
without convoy.’° We can therefore understand his great plea- 
sure in 1762 on the approaching peace and, still more, his ‘‘satis- 

16]. 6 6157; letter dated December 10, 1759. 


17]_o 4790, 4807, 4925, 4791; Letter Book, p. 7. 
8Treas. 1, 361, fo. 117. Letter Book, pp. 8-9. 20Tbid., pp. 9-10. 
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faction by knowing that the Mississipppi from the source to the 
mouth thereof becomes our boundary with France.’’”! 

Abercromby’s correspondence testifies that the role assigned by 
historians to William Pitt has not been exaggerated, for contem- 
poraries clearly appreciated his driving force in the war against 
France. Not only did Abercromby frequently advert to Pitt’s 
policy in this and that, there is in addition the testimony of the 
special memorials which he addressed to Pitt. Of these the most 
important is that dated November 25, 1756, printed in its entirety 
below, but a shorter and later one showed full appreciation of 
Pitt’s outlook and objectives. Therein he stressed that the cap- 
ture of Fort Duquesne happily permitted Englishmen to open up 
contacts with the west, ‘‘and that engaging those Indians in our 
interest will greatly promote what further operations may be 
thought necessary in the interior parts of that valuable continent.” 
This policy could be achieved by presents which would both suc- 
cour the Indians in their need and wean them from the French. 
By the first they would become active in English service, and by 
the second one might anticipate the “further progress of his 
majesty’s arms in North America.’’” 

On this and the other evidence included above Abercromby is 
proven an imperialist of Pittite proportions, and thoroughly aware 
of the implications of the Anglo-French struggle. Although no 
effort has been made here to exploit all the evidence relating either 
to the sum of his activities or to the items illustrated, and although 
much of his correspondence was admittedly of the routine variety, 
it is none the less submitted that he had a remarkably compre- 
hensive familiarity with the military situation and that the mem- 
orial printed below came not from a mere armchair commentator 
but from a man fully acquainted with the ramifications of the 
problem whereon he wrote. It is perhaps less a display of unusual 
acuteness than the evidence of a sound grasp of imperial strategy, 
less what he said than the fact that he saw, that gives these sup- 
porting communications their value. What precisely he had to 
offer and how significantly he discerned the crux of British policy 
is the peculiar distinction of the following ‘‘Remarks.”’ 

The fact that much of the evidence adduced above in support 
of the generalization that Abercromby was persistently and intel- 
ligently occupied with military affairs belongs to the years after 
November, 1756, does not destroy its value for estimating his 
keenness as a commentator. Indeed this posterior testimony 


"Brock Collection, Huntington Library. 
2C.O. 5, 1329, 221; dated January 20, 1759. 
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serves to show how enduring and how widespread his interest was. 
Obviously that interest was not worked up for a particular event 
and then allowed to lapse. Rather it was a fervent conviction 
lasting throughout his career as agent. If the ‘‘Remarks’”’ be his 
most significant performance in this connection, they must be 
viewed as one incident in a long story of activity and not as an 
isolated report compiled in time of crisis. \loreover, to one fam- 
iliar with his other contributions to imperial government, this 
furnishes additional proof of the desirability of studying the 
records of one who, all things considered, may ultimately occupy 
a very high place in the calendar of those who administered the 
first British Empire, whether from the standpoint of practical or 
of theoretical politics. 

Such a judgment should not suggest, however, that James 
Abercromby alone comprehended the French threat to British 
America. A number of sources prove the contrary. In the in- 
terval between the War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven 
Years’ War contemporary periodicals stressed the same danger. 
Although they fell far short of Abercromby’s elaborate analysis, 
their numerous accounts of international and American affairs at 
once reflected and stimulated popular concern. Further evidence 
of this concern may be seen in the correspondence of Theophilus 
Lindsey whose letters to the Earl of Huntingdon reported the 
measures against invasion and the widespread conviction that the 
cause of England was the cause of liberty. More particularly, he 
grasped the strategic importance of Nova Scotia, the loss of which 
would endanger Britain’s whole position in America.”* Obviously 
then, many persons sensed that the clash of interests, economic and 
strategic, the traditional rivalry, and the differing political philo- 
sophies guaranteed the renewal of the struggle that had halted so 
tentatively at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748.** Almost immediately 
indeed the “Little War’’ had got under way. The first centre of 
difficulty was Nova Scotia, but by 1750 interest shifted to the 
Ohio valley and thence to the entire frontier. Braddock’s defeat 
only dramatized the conflict in an area that had had no peace. It 
is against such a background that the following pages should be 
read. 

University of Missouri, CHARLES F. MULLETT 
Columbia, Missouri. 


**The Early Letters and Career of Theophilus Lindsey” (Notes and Queries, vol. 
182, pp. 338-9; vol. 183, pp. 3, 5, 41). Lindsey at this stage was a country clergy- 
man under the patronage of the Earl of Huntingdon. The comments were made in 
1755 and 1756. 

*Amidst the general journalistic rejoicing in 1748 one discerning writer asked the 
“simple question, Whether the good people of England are going to rejoice for Peace 
or a new War?” (London Magazine, XVII, 1748, 563). 
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756 

Some Remarks on the Encroachments made by France, on our Colonies i 
North America, Nov. 1756 


James Abercromby to Hon. Wm. Pitt, Nov. 1 


Craven St. Novr. 25th 1756 
Sir 

Altho’ I have not the honour of being known to you, this Memorial, containing 
some few Hints, collected by me, during a long concern with Plantation affairs, 
I presume, to present you with, in Testimony, of my good wishes, to your 
Administration. 

It had been happy, for your Predecessors in Office, for the Nation, and for the 
Colonies, & perhaps, more happy, for our Sovereigns too, that their attention with 
that of Government, had been sooner, and better directed, to the Colonies, to the 
forming, of Consistent Laws, for strengthening our Alliance, and Conexions with 
them, rather, than with Foreigners. 

Melancholy as the fact is, great and common as the Danger is, consequentially 
to Europe, from the fate of America, this Kingdom, is now left, to stand alone, 
without the assistance, of its dear bought Allys, when most wanted, to act their 
part; but, what is, by far more deplorable, without the natural Aid, and Friend- 
ship of our Colonies, to defend themselves, far less, assist us, hence it is, that the 
Common Enemy, are now (as they have done for fifty years past) availing them- 
selves, of such misconduct on our part. And first in regard to the Contest, between 
us and France, in America, altho, in so far, as it relates, to the Limits of Nova 
Scotia, it has been very fully, and accurately Stated in our favour, by Ministerial 
Memorials, yet, nether those Memorials, nor Pamphletters, have entered at- 
tentively, into the nature of that Claim, set up by France, to a Province, called 
by them Lewisiana from whence arose, the first flames of this present war; it 
therefore, becomes the more necessary, to consider it minutely, as the Object of 
the present War, or of a future Peace. 

The first appearance of this Claim, was, from Lewis the 14th to his then 
Secretary Mr Crozat; which Charles, as printed, at the end of Monsieur Ioutell's 
Journal to Mexico and Lewisiana, shews the foundation, and the Exteiit of the 
Claim, and according to the Deliniation of Lewisiana, by Monsieur, Delisle, and 
other French Geographers, it is no less, than all North America, from Crown- 
Point on Lake Champlain to New Mexico, leaving at this rate, for our Colonies, 
no more, than a very narrow skirt of Country, no where above 250 miles, in a 
direct westerly line, from the Seacoast, at the same time cutting us out totally oi 
that part of South Carolina, to the southward of Port Royal, and altogether out 
of Georgia, Such Sir, is the extent and consequence of this Claim to Lewisiana, 
set up in 1712, standing on no other foundation, than that, of the bare Evidence, 
of an Adventurer Mr. Delasall’s Journal, of his having discovered in 1686 Countrys, 
long before that time, discovered, traversed, and in part actually settled by us. 

However ridiculous the foundation of this Right, nevertheless, from hence, 
was formed, a very great and dangerous (as it now appears) Project on the part of 
France, against our Colonies, and, it is very remarkable that, our hands were no 
Sooner tyed up, by the Treaty of Suspension of Arms, with France, privious to 
that of Utrecht, than immediately hereupon, the King of France, comes, and 
assumes to himself, the Dominion and Property of, by far the greatest part of 
North America, by the name of Lewisiana; happy had it been if England, had 
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hereupon immediately unsheathed the Sword, and broke up the Treaty; surely 
then was all the provocation in the world, so to have done; And no Nation, 
attentive to its future Welfare, had thought of breaking with France, while such 
Claim existed; Possibilly, it might not have come, to the Knowledge of our 
Ministers, The Treaty for Suspension of Arms, was ratified at Paris, the 19 of 
August 1712 at London the 30th the Charter of Lewisiana, to Mr Crozat, bears 
date at Fountainbleau the 14th of September, was registered in the Parliament of 
Paris the 24 of the same month, From that time, to the Conclusion of the Treaty 
of peace of Utrecht, in March following, was time enough, for penetrating Ministers, 
to have discovered, so capital a Point, more especially, as American Boundarys, 
made part of that Treaty. 

Tho’ this object was lost to us, it was not so to France, the Charter, did not 
long remain, in the hands of Mr. Crozat, resumed by the Crown of France, the 
Country secured by Forts, by degrees, drawing nearer and nearer to our Settle- 
ments, repeated Attacks, year after year, made upon our Indian Allys and Friends, 
to Extirpate, those, whom they could not seduce, the Indians thus over-awed, in 
1749, the French so far became Masters, they put an end to our Indian Trade, 
seize our Traders and Goods, authorized by Monsieur Gallasemis, then Governor 
General of New France, Proclamations, declaring the right of the King of France, 
to the country are engraved, on plates of lead, affixed to trees, and for more 
permanency, some are burried, and dispersed throughout the Boarders of the 
Ohio, and adjacent Country, and finally, in 1753, in the midst of profound Peace, 
by force of Arms, they invade the Settlements of Virginia, where they are now 
fixed in Fort Dequesne. 

After such a series of facts, from the year 1712 to 1753 denoting the Encroach- 
ments of France, have not Ministers during all that Period, much to answer for, 
let Rernonstrances from Governor Burnet, and after him, from Lieutenant Governor 
Clark, concerning Crown Point and Niagara, Remonstrances from Virginia, from 
Governor Spotswood, and from South Carolina by Governor Bull of Encroach- 
ments by the French Mississipe and Mobile, Let remonstrances from all parts of 
America, for many years past, perhaps, never looked into by him, to whom they 
were directed, for the Royal consideration, rise in judgement against him, for his 
Inattention and Neglect, Hard indeed is the Task, but absolutely necessary, that 
now falls to your share, to correct the Errors of past Administration, and thereby, 
save a Nation, brought to the very brink of ruin, Thro’ ——— ignorance, of the 
Object of State, the most interesting, viz our Colonies in America. 

It is scarce credible, that France Should have gone on, with her Encroach- 
ments, for so many years together, and that those at the Helm of The State should 
have sat still, but so it is in fact, that till towards the last War, on all the British 
Continent of America, from Annapolis Royal, to the Southermost bounds of 
Georgia, the Military Establishment was no more, than five Independent Com- 
panys, 100 men each, four whereof, for New York, and one for South Carolina, 
most of whom, it is well known, were heretofor pocketed by their Captains. 

To this Establishment, was afterwards added, General Oglethorpe’s Regiment, 
for the Service of Georgia, and, in place of one Company, was given then to 
South Carolina. 

But the Peace of Aix la Chapelle no sooner made, than Mr. Oglethorpe’s 
Regiment is broke, only three independent Companys then left, with those of 
New York, to guard all that Continent, towards the Sea Coast, also their Borders, 
from the French in Lewisiana, and Canada, and not one Fort, throughout the whole 
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Frontiers, calculated or contrived, to withstand the French. Our Forts, such as 
they are, and few as they are, are intended only, as a Security for Indian Trade, 
so stood the case, on the Invasion of Virginia. And in fact, when, on the first alarm 
of Danger, two of the four New York Companys, being ordered to Governor 
Dinwiddy’s assistance, they did not exist, but by the pay in their Officer’s pockets, 
such was our Military Strength, in North America, not sufficient, if the whole had 
been united, to repell that small Detachment of French Troops, who first dis- 
possessed us, of our Fort at Logtown, and tho’ joined by Colonel Washington’s 
party of Virginians, not able to withstand, about 400 of the French, who attacked 
them, on the back of Virginia. 

The case becomming more and more serious, and from Governor Dinwiddy's 
Kemonstrances, time after time for two Strong Regiments, You know Sir, that 
Mr. Braddock was sent out, and to all those who knew his Temper, he seemed 
more disposed to make War, upon the people of Virginia, than, to defend them; 
instead of two Strong Regiments, with him, were ordered two, not half complete, 
and such as they were, made up of Drafts, the Outcasts of others, to which was 
added, a Subsidy, by way of loan, of £20,000 to Virginia. As was expected, so it 
happened, Mr. Braddock’s temper and impetuosity, set him at variance with 
the People ot the Colonies, with the Indians, and with his own people, overbearing 
and headstrong in Council, equally so in the Field, he fell a Victim, to his own 
Obstinacy, on The Mohongela; with him, and the Retreat of Mr. Dunbar, to 
Philadelphia, for winter quarters (as they called it) in the midst of July, ended 
Mr. Braddock’s Expedition, calculated and continued, from the beginning, and 
avowedly so, by the Ministry, so as not to give the Alarm or Offence to France, 
with doing any more, than simply to defend ourselves, which pusilanimus, and half 
begotten measure, for America, 'till such time as, another measure, and, for another 
Continent (not so interesting to us) was brought to Maturity, annimated our 
Enimys, and through our Disgrace, thereby added, to the glory of the French, 
and to the fury of the Indians, and so ended the Virginia Campaign of 1755. 

Mr. Shirley become a General, and on the Spot, the Military Administration 
in America, must therefore be thrown into his hands, he immediately alters the 
Plan of Operation, goes to Oswego, but for what reason I never heard, be that as 
it will, Virginia was left to guard itself, and its neighboring pacific friends in 
Maryland, and Pensilvania, after expending near £100,000 with the loss of some 
of its bravest people on the Mohongela. 

What General Shirley has done, from July 1755 when the Command devolved 
on him, to July 1756, when Lord Loudoun arrived, to take the Command from him, 
his Lordship, or those who went a few weeks before him can best tell, and no doubt 
have told, in the mean time, all the world sees, the progress making by France 
throughout our Colonies, we and our Colonies feel it. The Frontiers of Virginia, 
ravished and laid waste, in the most cruel and inhuman manner, the Territorys 
on the Ohio, taken from us, New York, strip’d of its Fortresses, and by the Loss 
of Oswego, not one inch of Ground, left us, towards the Lakes, or, in the country 
of the six Nations, great sums of money expended to no purpose, and what we have 
already felt, Seems only to point out to us, for greater misfortunes. As if Heaven 
had destined our Ruin, from the folly of our Councils— 

As Mr. Braddock, went to America, with two weak Regiments, upon the Defeat 
of the Virginia Troops, under Colonel Washington, so Lord Loudon was sent upon 
Mr. Braddock’s defeat with two Regiments likewise incompleat, one of which was 
greatly objected to, in point of service and discipline, by everybody, that had 
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occasion to know it, but Bad as Otway’s Regiment was said to be, when it went 
to America, it is now become worse, by Justice Fielding’s Recruits sent after it, 
no sooner at their Posts, than they find their way to the Enimy, by Desertion. 

Chus going on, with triffling, and ill adapted Supplyes from hence, and by 
starving the Cause, at first setting out, we have nourished our misfortunes in 
America, with Generals without Armys, Regiments without men, Garrisons with- 
out Strength, Dependent Governments without Subordination to this Government, 
and as the Case now stands, nothing to trust to, but the falacious Strength of 
Provincial Auxiliarys, by Report at first 9000 but by good Authority, now reduced 
to 3500 Effectives, and those too, not such people, as we have been told they are. 
On the contrary, they are such as the People of New England, could at any rate 
pick up, in order to save themselves from the service, and such as they are, from 
the Severity of the Mutiny-Act, operating against them, when conjoined with the 
Regulars, they will not act, but when, where, and with whom they think fit; 
Such Sir, is the deplorable situation the Nation is now in, and Such is the cruel 
situation that men of honour, and known service now in Command in America 
are there exposed to. 

Having thus pointed out to you, the dangerous situation we are brought to, 
from the transgressions (for such it is) of former Administrations, with respect to 
the daring Encroachments of France thro’ Lewisiana, from the defenceless condition 
of our Colonies, from their first establishment to this time, and from the un- 
accountable plan of Measures, since the Crys of the People in America, the voice 
of the people here, the Language from the Throne, and the sense of Parliament, 
have united, to proclaim our Danger. 

I come now to give you a further Specimen of our Ministerial Misconduct, 
their thoughts ever engaged with the affairs of another Continent, they never 
considered, perhaps did not know, that France and we, were Neighbours on the 
Continent of America, and that there, and there only, was our greatest Danger, 
from the French, and that wherever the quarrel Should happen, that it must be 
decided between France and us alone. 

Was it not then their business, to have considered how the Case Stood, between 
us and our Colonies, and to have pointed out to them, the part they were to act 
against the Common Enemy, upon such event, and permit me to say, that with 
regard to this Kingdom, a Negotiation of this nature had been (as the case now 
turns out) of greater utility to us, than all our foreign Negotiations for half a 
Century past, we had saved our mony, our honour, and our Dominions, and in 
all probability had got America to ourselves. 

From this Capital and criminal neglect, so great and so critical is our danger 
in North America, necessity leaves us no room for deliberation. Left as our 
Colonies have been, to the fate of Chance, directed, neither, by their own policy, 
nor, by that of their Mother-Country, no other expedient for the present, can save 
them, but a speedy supply of Mony and Troops from hence, and Such Troops as 
we may depend upon. 

But far as we are from the field of action, Exhausted as we have been, through 
foreign wars, and Subsidies, and much interested as the Colonies themselves are, 
as well as us, their most Sanguine Advocates cannot expect, that, this Kingdom 
alone, shall go on, and thus fight the Battle, it cannot be done; what former 
Administrations, have so long neglected; therefore Sir, comes to your share, to 
take up, and allow me to say, that, no object of Government, was ever more 
necessary, and more interesting, to this Nation, than an Established Plan, between 
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this Kingdom, and the Colonies, for defensive and offensive measures in America, 
directing the several Provinces, the share they must take, in times of common 
danger. However difficult it may seem, to form, and establish a plan, of this kind, 
so adapted, as to operate, through so many Governments, whose Modes, and 
Systems of Government do not coincide together, independant of each other, and 
some of them, in point of Government, totally Independent of this Government, 
however, all of them, subservient to this State, and what the King, by His preroga- 
tive cannot effect, with the aid of Parliament, he may, for whatever their power of 
Government, under Charters are, with regard to Martial Arrays, their is no doubt, 
but the Legislature of this Kingdom, may qualifie, the exercise of such powers, 
and for so doing, in other points of Charter Government, we find, many parlia- 
mentary Precedents; and I am fully convinced, from the examples of Colonies, 
under Royal Government, when no Charters stand in the way, and when Governors 
are required, in time of Danger, to march the Militia out of their provinces, to the 
assistance of any other Province that may be attacked, or in Danger of being 
attacked. That this power can never, be carried into execution; under Such 
direction; and, there is but one province, in all North America, who have carried 
their Militia Law, thus far in Aid, of the Royal Prerogative, as to authorize the 
Governor, to march the Militia of the Province, to the Assistance of the Province 
next to it. 

I know that the opinions of Crown Lawiers, in King William’s time, and since 
that, seem to favour, this power, being in the Crown, and accordingly by King 
William’s Council, the Provincial quotas, were ascertained, but this Establishment 
came to nothing. 

The power of the Crown, relative to the Military Array, in this Kingdom, 
since Military Tenures were abolished, is not well enough understood, so as to 
operate here, and, there being no reservation made by the Crown, on the first 
Settlement of the Colonies, so as to preserve Military Tenures, then on the contrary, 
all of them hold free, but how far so, (considering their Situation) is consistent 
with their own Safetie, with sound principles of State Policy, with regard to the 
Mother-state, and the Common Enimy, Politicians are to determine. But so the 
Law is, that Colonists, in this respect, Stand on the same principles in Tenure, as 
the people of England do, and hence the fact is, that by so doing, the King cannot 
avail himself, of the service of above 200,000 men from 16 to 60, fit for Martial 
Array, Attempted, heretofore, by the power of the Prerogative, and very lately 
in 1754 by Deputies; from the several Provinces assembled at Albany for that 
purpose, but in vain it will be found, through any other Channel, than that of 
Parliament. Such a Military Plan being established in America (to which the long 
wished for Militia Bill, for this Kingdom, may point out the way) a Military Fund 
for its support may be found out. 

In the meantime, it becomes absolutely necessary to remove, every obsticle 
thrown in the way of Provincial Armaments, in particular, that clause of the 
Mutiny Act, whereby Provincial Auxiliarys, become subject to the pains and 
penaltys of that Act, leaving such Auxiliarys, the acting under the direction and 
command of his Majesties Commander in Chief to be try’d, according to the rules 
and articles of War Established by provincial Laws, from whence such Auxiliarys 
are sent, in like manner, as heretofore has been done, upon a cooperation, between 
provincial Auxiliarys, and his Majesties Regulars under Gen./ Oglethorpe. 

These thoughts, on particular points, which from the Situation of our American 
affairs, may probably soon come under your Consideration, I have from National 
motives, presumed thus to lay before you, what other remarks, I have sometime 
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since made, upon a general review of our Colonie Government, and of the Acts of 
Parliament, relative to the Plantations having, formed a Volume, are too large 
for immediate perusal. They are nevertheless, at your Service, whenever you shall 
think proper to call for them, they are at present in the hands of the Earl of Halli- 
fax, to whose application, and abilities in office, the Nation is greatly indebted, 
and happy had it been for his Majestie’s service if his Lordship’s share in the 
Administration of Plantation affairs had been sooner and greater, for I speak from 
experience, that within my sphere of Plantation business, matters of moment, 
have been delayed for years, in other offices, after that his Lordship had done 
his part. 

I shall conclude my remarks, with a paragraph of a letter of the 8th of October, 
received last night, from one who shares in the Command, of our Forces in America, 
from their head-quarters at Fort Edward, where they are at the head of Three 
Regiments throwing up Lines under the cannon of the Fort, expecting the whole 
force of Canada to that quarter, ‘‘The people of England are not aware of our 
difficulties, in carrying on the Ware in this part of the world, our enemys rich and 
poor, share alike, in their operations against us, with us, our Colonies, part through 
envy, part through self and particular Interests, prevailing amongst them, oppose 
one another what is more, the Colonie of Dutch at Albany, thwart the measures 
of their own Colonie of New York, and do everything in their power to distress 
us, in Short, such is the Case, that peace seems necessary (but how can we expect 
it) in order to prepare our Colonies for War,’’ And hence you will be pleased to 
observe, that what I have had the honour, thus to lay before you from Speculative 
observations, is confirmed by experience of facts, from one, who will not deceive 
his Country nor his friends. 

I wish that my abilitys, could equal my inclinations, to help you out, in this 
most glorious Cause, of Salvation, to a Country on the Eve of Perdition. Narrow 
as the ground I have to stand upon is, it shall be fortified, in your service, and with 
the most ardent prayers, for the Success of your measures, for the publick good. 

I am with great regard Sir 


Sgn. Jas ABERCROMBY 






































































REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
AMERICANS DEBATE THEIR COURSE 


The Road to Foreign Policy. By HuGH Gipson. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1944. Pp. xii, 252. ($3.25) 

Durable Peace: A Study in American National Policy. By Ross J. 8. HOFFMAN. 
London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 120. 
($2.25) 

U.S. War Aims. By WALTER LipPpMANN. Boston: Little, Brown and Company 
{[Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1944. Pp. xii, 235. ($2.00) 

The Great Decision. By JAMES T. SHOTWELL. New York [Toronto]: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1944. Pp. x, 268. ($3.50) 

The Time for Decision. By Sumner Welles. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers [Toronto: Musson Book Company]. 1944. Pp. x, 431. ($4.00) 


THE Yalta Conference and the impending Conference on International Security 
at San Francisco have confronted the American people with the necessity of 
making their decision regarding the extent and form of their participation in 
intern-tional organization and activities after the war. Public discussion and 
congressional debate have indicated a wide though not unanimous agreement in 
favour of assuming substantial responsibilities. But there is still great variance 
regarding the basic aims of American foreign policy and the specific means which 
should be taken to implement them. In the debate which seeks to resolve these 
differences leadership is coming less from active political figures than from writers. 

In four recent and widely read books, Walter Lippmann, a nationally read 
columnist, former Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles, and two historians, 
James T. Shotwell and Ross J. S. Hoffman, present their proposals for international 
arrangements and American action. Another diplomat, Hugh Gibson, has con- 
sidered more effective means of determining and carrying on foreign policy. These 
works aim particularly to clarify current American thinking but they also form an 
important part of the general discussion on the organization of peace. 

There is general agreement in these books that both international and regional 
arrangements can contribute to the building of a peace structure but considerable 
difference as to where the emphasis should be put. Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Lipp- 
mann prefer to build upon existing interests and relations, and believe that if an 
international organization is established it should be a sounding board for public 
opinion rather than an instrument in the co-ordination and direction of policies 
for peace. Mr. Welles and Mr. Shotwell, on the other hand, feel that the degree 
of integration developed in the world today demands the establishment of inter- 
national machinery effective enough to ensure peace though sufficiently flexible to 
permit the working out of specific problems on a national or regional scale. Beyond 
these broad similarities and differences, each book is distinctive in attitude and 
approach. 

Mr. Hoffman’s slim volume embodies the appeal of an historian and a con- 
servative that policies should be formulated in the light of the deeper and more 
lasting trends and interests of the times rather than in response to radical plans 
for social and political change. Accepting the view that that security, and the 
development of their resources and trade, are basic aims of the American people, 
he proposes three objectives upon which to concentrate: the protection of the 
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trunk lines of communication between America, Europe, and the East, good 
relations with Russia, and drawing more closely together the nations bordering 
the Atlantic which form not only a regional security grouping but also an historical 
community. Other issues such as the treatment of Germany and Japan would 
then fall into perspective, he believes, since they would be settled not out of pre- 
conceived ideas but in whatever way best fitted with the primary objective. 

This flexible and empirical approach contrasts sharply with Mr. Lippmann’s 
more static and formalized arrangements but both agree in essence on basic 
American interests and on the general direction of approach to international 
stability. Mr. Lippmann maintains that strategic necessities and common interests 
are leading to the natural development around recognized centres of power of three 
great regional groupings, an ‘‘Atlantic’’ or Oceanic community, a Russian orbit, 
and a Chinese orbit centred in inland Asia, and may eventually lead to a fourth, 
an emerging Hindu-Moslem community. Two of these groupings, the Oceanic 
community including the United States, the British Commonwealth and Empire, 
Latin America, the French and Dutch Empires and virtually all other countries 
bordering the Atlantic or the Mediterranean Sea, and the Russian orbit into which 
are being drawn the Baltic and eastern European countries, are already well 
developed. His thesis is that a stable basis for peace depends upon organizing 
and perpetuating these strategic systems in political isolation from each other. 
Through this means he hopes to secure three ends: a limitation of American 
political responsibilities to those areas in which its interests are clearly defined, an 
elimination of the possibility that Germany and Japan could secure dominant 
positions in their areas by again playing the eastern and western powers against 
each other, and a prevention of ultimate conflict between the two great centres of 
power, the United States and the Soviet Union. 


In contrast to the rigid separation between groupings, Mr. Lippmann advo- 
cates closer unity within the Oceanic community. Recognizing that the Common- 
wealth dilemma, how to reconcile freedom of action during peace with unity in 
time of danger, exists for all countries which have direct concern in each others’ 
security, he seeks a solution through common foreign policies in matters affecting 
peace and war, and between great and small states in a given area, a ‘‘good neigh- 
bour” policy which entails protection by the great power and acceptance of parallel 
policies by the smaller. It is the old, and oft-rejected formula for Commonwealth 
relations. Only an extreme self-restraint on the part of great powers can keep it 
from the suspicion of imperialistic domination. 

What is constructive in Mr. Hoffman's and Mr. Lippmann’s books is the 
clarification of basic trends and interests. Both believe that close relations be- 
tween the United States and the British Commonwealth form the fundamental 
basis of American foreign policy. Both advocate closer relations between the 
like-minded states which have sprung from western civilization. These may be 
secured without formalized arrangements. But to base good relations with Russia 
upon a balance-of-power technique applied to regional groupings which in Europe 
at least are artificially demarcated is to invite danger, the more so when policies 
towards Germany and Japan are left undecided. Wilsonian internationalism may 
have been unrealistic in the universal and undifferentiated guarantee pledged to 
each other by all League members (though Mr. Lippmann’s attack upon Wilsonian 
principles is unnecessary and possibly dangerous), but the lingering hope that 
internationalism can be confined within regions isa new type of isolationism, little 
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less dangerous than the old. Whether or not we accept responsibility for them, 
we are in fact committed and influenced by developments all over the globe. 

This fact coupled with a belief that the uncontrollable character of modern 
total wars means that any major war in the future is likely to become a world war 
underlies Professor Shotwell’s consideration of security through international 
ganization. His aim is not only to prevent war, however, but also to establish 
conditions leading to economic prosperity and to moral and intellectual freedom. 
International organization should be concerned, therefore, not only with security 
but also with livelihood and with justice. In the organization of security, he 
foresees graduated responsibilities between great and small states; in other fields, 
functional representation with the technical organizations co-ordinated through 
the central political organization whose form bears marked similarity to that of 
the League of Nations, with the addition of an aerial police force. As one means 
of encouraging the community of ideals which the other books found so lacking 
and whose importance for the stability of his structure Professor Shotwell does not 
overlook, he proposes an international bill of rights. 

It would be easy to find potential political problems with which Professor 
Shotwell does not deal or to show the difficulty of securing a basis of agreement 
among all the United Nations. But it is more worth while to point out that the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals bear marked similarity to those in his book. This is 
a sound and exhaustive study which draws upon unusually wide experience and 
resources. The pity is that it lacks the eloquence to endear it to the public. 
A condensation, written in the same easy, convincing style as Mr. Lippmann’s 
book, might do much to enlighten the American public and others regarding the 
implications of the proposals for international organization which will soon be 
discussed in a general conference of the United Nations. 

Equally broad in view but more deterministic in character are the proposals 
of Mr. Sumner Welles for international organs to be created now to act as an 
interim world authority until a permanent organization can be created. He 
believes that regionalism should form the primary basis for organizing security 
and for securing representation on the international organs but combines this 
where necessary with policing by the great powers, and with a surprising range of 
responsibilities for the international authority, including colonial trusteeship, 
protection of the Suez Canal (but not the Panama Canal!), and administration of 
the three nations into which he would divide Germany. By pressing his proposals 
so far, Mr. Welles gets into very controversial issues and shows an unfortunate 
lack of appreciation either of the history and character of European nationalism 
or of Commonwealth developments. It seems likely, however, that the extremity 
of his views comes out of the frustration he felt as Under Secretary of State in 
watching the fruitlessness of President Roosevelt's efforts to forestall war, and his 
own first-hand experience in his trip to European capitals early in 1940 of the 
hopelessness of finding any basis of peace with Hitler. His vivid reporting of these 
events makes the book an outstanding work of first-hand diplomatic history. His 
careful and sympathetic account of the development of the “good neighbour” 
policy with Latin America (based on the Commonwealth model of consultation 
and mutual consideration not on Mr. Lippmann’s formula) shows a happier side 
of his experiences and not only illuminates the developments of earlier years but 
provides an unusual viewpoint on current American policy towards Argentina 
which he criticizes severely. It is these sections rather than those embodying 
general proposals which give the work its special significance. 
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Policy is the formulation of guiding principles: diplomacy the machinery to 
make them operate. In The Road to Foreign Policy, Mr. Gibson indicates with 
asperity his view on how sound and stable principles of foreign policy could be 
determined and carried out most effectively. As he has already demonstrated in 
the book he wrote with Mr. Hoover, Mr. Gibson believes that international col- 
laboration is the only feasible policy for the United States but there are many 
supplementary or more local policies which need to be thought through in relation 
to general objectives. For this purpose he proposes a new Council on National 
Defense under a Cabinet minister on which should sit representatives of the 
majority and minority parties and of all the departments which operate in foreign 
fields. The proposal is open to question as dividing authority in the field of foreign 
relations, but the conception of having consultations before the final decisions are 
made is admirable, and might avoid some of the difficulties implicit in continuing, 
as Mr. Gibson advocates, to have treaties ratified by the Senate. The best part 
of the book, however, is that in which Mr. Gibson emphasizes the need for a 
trained diplomatic service. He shares Mr. Welles’s disapproval of the recent 
American practice of signifying disapproval through withdrawing or not appointing 
diplomatic representatives, and points out how it robs the country of its ‘eyes and 
ears’’ at the very moment it needs them most. Even more does he disapprove of 
the practice of appointing inexperienced ‘‘amateurs’”’ to diplomatic posts. He is 
most convincing when he demonstrates that the business of diplomacy demands 
the highest qualities of intelligence, tact, and self-sacrifice, coupled with the best 
training possible. The book is concerned with means rather than ends in the field 
of foreign policy, but they bear an essential interrelation which is too often 
overlooked. 

Together, the books offer a wide range of provocative ideas which need to be 
canvassed before ultimate decisions are made. Each is written out of experience 
and conviction. But no one of the works gives a full picture of how to build a 
structure for peace that will fit a time that is vibrant with life and change. To 
achieve this end, the American people and all others need to have held before them 
a fuller conception which will combine flexibility, realism, knowledge of the past, 
and a broad view of an integrating international community for which organization 
can be a liberating, rather than constraining force. 


Smith College. GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 





The Rise of the American Nation, 1789-1824. By FRANCIS FRANKLIN. New York: 
International Publishers [Toronto: Progress Publishing Company]. 1943. 
Pp. 288. ($3.00) 

Mr. FRANKLIN undertakes to trace the growth and development of the United 

States between 1789 and 1824 “in the light of Marxian theory.’’ His volume is 

concerned chiefly with the formation and policy of the Federalist party, the rise 

of Jeffersonian Democracy, the course of Anglo-American relations culminating 
in the War of 1812, and the period of ‘“‘growth and consolidation” in America 

between 1812 and 1828. 

Much the best part of the book is the section on Thomas Jefferson and the 
achievements of his administration. Mr. Franklin has a profound admiration for 
Jefferson and he reaches the general conclusion that “Jeffersonian democracy has 
become the great tradition of the American people, and under its banner every 


major struggle for freedom and progress throughout the history of the United 
States has been conducted.” 
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Mr. Franklin, however, is a writer of strong dislikes as well as of strong prefer- 
ences. Regarding the Jeffersonians as but little short of perfection, he has nothing 
but scorn for the Federalists. They are described as a scurrilous and factious 
minority consistently disloyal to the constitution and itching to betray their 
country to the British. 

It is true, of course, that the Federalists derived much of their support from 
the merchant class and that they were opposed to policies, including the declaration 
of war in 1812, likely to injure the foreign trade of the United States. It is true 
also that some, exasperated at the rejection of their own policies, became involved 
in the Burr conspiracy. Their view of American interests was different from that 
of the Jeffersonians who were identified with a different group of classes. Yet to 
deny the Federalists, including John Marshall, any credit for the establishment of 
government in the United States and to denounce them in such unrestrained 
language seems to the reviewer unfair and inaccurate. 

A still darker villain, and one denounced with even greater vituperation, is 
the British government. British policy between 1789 and 1812 becomes one vast 
conspiracy to reconquer the United States. The author is justifiably incensed at 
the seizure of American ships and seamen during the British blockade of France 
and the continent during the Napoleonic Wars. But he regards the seizures 
mainly as an attempt to draw the United Statesinto war. The place of the blockade 
in the effort of Britain to bring Napoleon to time is scarcely mentioned. Thus in 
1807, when the war with Napoleon had reached a desperate stage and when Britain 
could scarcely have desired any new commitments, Mr. Franklin informs us: 
‘“‘Britain’s arrogance indicated a deliberate effort to provoke an unprepared war 
as a means of destroying American trade, and effecting the conquest of the United 
States’’ (p. 174). He goes on to describe the War of 1812 asa war prompted mainly 
by aggression against the American people who, on their part, ‘‘rightfully’’ at- 
tempted to liberate the Canadians. 

Mr. Franklin quite correctly emphasizes the resentment of American frontiers- 
men against the continued association of ‘‘British agents” with the Indians in the 
Middle West. But Mr. A. L. Burt, in his recent volume The United States, Great 
Britain, and British North America (New Haven, 1940), has shown after an ex- 
haustive survey of the evidence, that American impressions of British complicity in 
fomenting Indian attacks were completely unjustified.!_ In any case the activities 
of British officials in Canada cannot be regarded as indubitable evidence of a 
grandiose conspiracy on the part of the British government. In this connection, 
Mr. Franklin appears to know nothing of the long struggle by Montreal merchants 
to elicit any British interest whatever in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes area. 
Mr. D. G. Creighton’s Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence (Toronto, 1937) 
would put him right on this point and on some others, e.g., his assertion that 
in 1776-7 “in Canada there was widespread sympathy with the America 
cause” (p. 187). 

Mr. Franklin’s Marxism is tastefully draped in the stars and stripes. His 
book is well written and closely argued. Yet its tone is one of Yankee jingoism 
which takes one back to the days of Manifest Destiny and twisting the lion’s tail. 
It is in striking contrast to the dispassionate urbanity of many other modern 
American historians. This reviewer prefers their work to the fervent nationalism 


of Mr. Franklin. 
Bishop’s University. D. C. MASTERS 


1See particularly Burt, The United States, Great Britain, and British North America, 
302-4. 
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Landkénnun og Landném Islendinga i Vesturheimi. By JON DGason. [Exploration 
and Settlement of the Icelanders in the Western Hemisphere.] 2 volumes. 
Reykjavik. 1941-4. Pp. 1024. 

Tuis work is the result of a lifetime of study. The publication is still in progress 

and at least another volume is to be expected. No final judgment of it can there- 

fore be made at present, but its scope may be indicated and some of the rather 
startling conclusions of the author mentioned. 

Dr. Duaason has set himself the task of writing the history of the Icelanders 
who settled in Greenland in 986 and of their descendants who spread throughout 
the greater part of America. It is his contention that the settlements of the Ice- 
landers embraced not only present-day Greenland but extended from the 77th 
degree of north latitude on the east coast of Greenland west to the north-east 
corner of Siberia, and south from the northernmost tip of Greenland’s west coast 
to the shores of the New England coast and even farther. Throughout this terri- 
tory are scattered, he claims, the ruins of works constructed by the Icelanders 
and their descendants, the Tunnit people. 

On the face of it this seems a rather bold claim to make. Indeed the work is 
marked by a spirit of great boldness and fearless handling of sources. It is, how- 
ever, in the main very well documented and the author makes out a very convincing 
case for his main thesis—that the Tunnit were Icelanders who had abandoned 
farming in Greenland and adopted an Eskimo mode of life, inter-marrying, of 
course, with the natives more and more as time went on until finally they either 
became extinct or lost their former identity and became part of the Eskimo culture. 

In the space of a brief review it is impossible to discuss or criticize the varied 
and stimulating material found in the book, but the main points may be noted. 
After a valuable discussion of Icelandic geographical terms and of the written 
sources for the discoveries of the Icelanders in America, Dr. Diéason treats at some 
length the geographical conception of the world which the Icelanders acquired 
through their discoveries. This he holds to have been considerably more accurate 
than that of the majority of educated mediaeval Europeans. At the same time he 
advances the view that this knowledge was more widely known in Europe than 
has been commonly thought and furnishes numerous quotations from mediaeval 
writings which, in his view, derive from Icelandic or Scandinavian sources. 

As to Vinland he locates it on the eastern coast of America between the St. 
Lawrence and Florida. The topography and vegetation described in the saga of 
the Greenlanders can, in his opinion, only be met with in the regions just north of 
Florida. The arguments for a more southerly location received some support in 
a book published a few years ago: Eyktarstad-problemet og Vinlandsreiserne by 
M. M. Mjelde. Dr. Daason, however, is more concerned with the settlements of 
the Icelandersin the northern part of America and does not deal extensively with 
Vinland, which, after all, was only a small part of the territories known to the 
Icelanders in America. In the two volumes that have so far appeared, he does 
not mention either the Kensington stone or the Beardmore relics. It is to be 
hoped that he will express an opinion on these in the unpublished portion of the 
work. 

The Greenland colony is dealt with very fully under the following heads: 
discovery, topography, settlement, the northern hunting grounds (very note- 
worthy), social classes, ships, and culture. 

The second volume opens with a description of the ‘‘Skrazlings.”” These have 
usually been identified with the present-day Eskimos but Dr. Daéason does not 
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regard this view as correct. This part of the book is probably the least satisfactory. 
At least this reviewer was not able to discover just what were the author's views 
on this matter—whether he holds that all Eskimos are the result of intermarriage 
between Icelanders and Skralings or whether we have here three distinct races, 
Icelanders, Eskimos, and Skrelings, of which only the Eskimos remain. It is 
certain, however, that Dr. Diaason regards the Skralings as having been a race 
of pygmies, scarcely human, living not in houses but holes, and he does amass 
some evidence in support of his opinion. 

The following section, however, is very excellent. It deals with the theories 
for the disappearance of the Greenland colony. The author effectively disposes of 
the idea that the Eskimos exterminated the Icelanders by violence. Nor does he 
accept the theory of climatic change. Particularly devastating is his attack on the 
view that physical degeneration, through lack of proper food or inbreeding, took 
place and he shows that the evidence on which this theory is based is not applicable. 
His own view is that the colony disappeared through intermarriage with the 
Skrelings and emigration to America. Thus the Icelanders gradually lost their 
language, culture, and physical characteristics but he dates the final disappearance 
of the colony in Greenland much later than has been customary and brings out 
much varied evidence in support of this position. 

The part of Dr. Daason’s book in which he attempts to prove that the Tunnit 
people were Icelanders is probably the most important. This he does by showing 
that the Tunnit ruins found in Greenland and in very many parts of America were 
originally structures which in all cases have their counterparts in Iceland or 
Norway and in many cases only in those countries. His method is that of describing 
Icelandic structures and then showing that the Tunnit structures correspond in 
detail to these. The number and variety of these structures is impressive. They 
include dwellings, cairns, boat shelters, bird nests, dams to aid in fishing, stone 
storehouses, etc. The traps for capturing polar bears alive are very interesting 
when it is remembered how highly prized these animals were by European kings 
in the middle ages. Eskimo games are said to derive from Icelandic games. The 
legends of the Eskimos about the Tunnit describe the latter as tall people who 
came from Greenland and moved steadily westward. The Eskimo lamp is still 
called by its Icelandic name ‘‘Kola’’ (Eskimo ‘“Kollek”’) for according to the 
author it was introduced by the Icelanders. But it is impossible to give any ade- 
quate idea in a review of the enormous amount of evidence (from written and other 
sources) which Dr. Daason marshals in support of his view. 

The book may be said to be a pioneer work in this field and its conclusions 
will have to be subjected to the strictest scrutiny. Some of them will probably 
have to be revised but the principal contentions (many of which indeed have 
already been independently arrived at by others), seem solidly enough grounded 
to withstand the most searching criticism. 

Although there are many good photographs of the ruins, etc., in the book 
one would have welcomed more. When the book is translated into English their 
number should be much increased as they are of very great value in testing the 
soundness of the author’s argument. An index and table of contents with each 
volume would also have been helpful and it is to be hoped that these will be pro- 
vided with the third volume. 


T. J. OLESON 
The University of British Columbia. 
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Les Colonies francaises: Passé ct avenir. Par JACQUES STERN. New York: Bren- 

tano’s. 1943. Pp. xx, 397. ($2.50 American price) 
Tuts book is doubly “une piéce de circonstance.” In the first place, M. Stern is 
a former politician who only withdrew from public life in 1936, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that his editor should assure us (p. 9) that “pour lui dans les 
circonstances actuelles, l'histoire n’a de sens que si elle aide 4 comprendre et 
expliquer le présent et si elle doit servir de guide sur le route de l’avenir.”” In the 
second place, his book was written, but not yet published, when Mr. Willkie 
returned from his world-tour to pass his strictures upon (other peoples’) imperial- 
isms. This led M. Stern to add an introduction on ‘“‘L’emancipation des peuples 
et la colonisation.” 

It goes almost without saying that the reply to Mr. Willkie is effective. For 
a Frenchman who has seen a Senegalese Negro sitting in a Clemenceau Cabinet, 
the retort upon criticism from the land of the Ku Klux Klan is easy; but M. Stern 
is not content to point to the beam in the American eye. He has some thoughtful 
things to say to libertarians who would set all peoples ‘‘free,”” “‘sans expliquer par 
quels moyens on pourra éviter de rendre cette liberté suicidaire, dans un univers 
interdépendant” (p. 44), and he sets up, instead, the ideal of the French and 
British empires as ‘‘écoles de gouvernement d’ot naissent et naitront ... plus de 
nations libres et autonomes protégées par leur progrés et leur solidarité.”’ 

In the body of his book, however, M. Stern attempts too much. He not only 
gives us a brief history of every territory in the present empire; he also devotes 
chapters to territories which have never been under French rule, but in which 
French culture (as in Persia), French settlement (as at the Cape), or French enter- 
prise (as in Panama) have exerted some influence; and he enlarges the meaning of 
“colonisation” to include both the Crusades (treated as ‘‘le premier essai de colo- 
nisation de la France’’) and the ‘moral colonisation” of Europe and America by 
the “encyclopédistes,”’ and the ‘‘philosophes.”’ 

For the professional historian, the result is too sketchy. It is true that M. 
Stern does not pretend to give us anything more than a manual (p. 347), but, to 
cite only one example, a manual which tells us that a land-system based upon 
“Vacte Torrens” has been introduced in Morocco (p. 191) and in Togo (p. 310), 
but which nowhere says what this act is, is not helpful. The building of the colonial 
empire under the Third Republic was a solid achievement (the loyalty of that 
empire to France, under the conditions of the last five years, is, perhaps, the most 
arresting single fact in the present war), but M. Stern has not left himself room 
either to do justice to the achievement or to answer the genuine criticisms of it. 

This is the more to be regretted because there is much to suggest that he could 
have written a book of real value. Thus, like most French colonial administrators 
since Sarraut, he is critical of the Second Empire policy of ‘‘assimilation”’ in 
Algeria (p. 347) and prefers the ‘‘indirect’” methods of the Third Republic in 
Morocco and Tunis—the method of ‘association’ (p. 348). But Tunis and 
Morocco were protectorates (Lyautey'’s work was helped by the fact that Morocco 
was under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and not that of the Colonies), and one 
would have welcomed a discussion of the policy of ‘‘association” as applied to the 
colonies proper. M. Stern speaks frequently of ‘“‘autonomy”; but ‘‘association,” 
while a liberal policy, has not usually envisaged native independence. As developed 
by Sarraut, it seemed to contemplate the formation of native élites who would 
become naturalized French citizens (the progressive liberalizing of the law in this 
matter has been complicated by the existence of institutions such as polygamy) 
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and who would find places in the local assemblies and administrations; but the 
bulk of the native populations would be given an education emphatically utilitarian 
and be left to live according to their own traditions. ‘The whole ambiance of the 
colonies,”’ under this policy, it has been said, “‘is conceived of as necessarily and 
unalterably French.’’ Though M. Stern does not say so, this is something different 
from (but not necessarily inferior to) the British policy of leading colonies—via 
interim constitutions and round-table conferences—towards responsible govern- 
ment within a Commonwealth. It is not for nothing that the Republic is ‘‘one 
and indivisible’ and that, on the one occasion on which “federalism” appeared in 
French history, it was asa term of reproach. One hastens to add that this does not 
preclude a more cordial relationship between French and natives than is the case 
with us. If one cannot imagine a French government dealing on equal terms with 
a French Nehru, neither can one imagine social life in a French colony being 
seriously disfigured by distinctions on grounds of colour. 

A second matter which M. Stern really passes over is that of trade policy. It 
is beyond question that the economic life of the colonies has developed remarkably 
inder French rule. What is not clear is that that development would not have 
been greater if a steady attempt had not been made (e.g., in Madagascar and 
Indo-China) to pry the colonies away from older sources of supply, and to substitute 
a trade with France for that with other countries. 

M. Stern has sketched the history of French expansion from Geoffrey de 
Bouillon to Galliéni. Will he now give us a good one-volume history of the empire 
of the Third Republic? He may be sure that it will be sympathetically received. 


The University of Manitoba. H. N. FIELDHOUSE 


Sir Francis Hincks: A Study of Canadian Politics, Ratlways, and Finance in the 
Nineteenth Century. By RONALD STEWART LONGLEY. Toronto: The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 480. ($3.00) 


Lorp MORLEY was wont to maintain that the most satisfactory form of biography 
was a well-edited correspondence. And Mr. Balfour once remarked that all good 
biographies are compounded of good letters and good conversation. Most of our 
Canadian political biographies have failed to come to life because the biographer 
has not had good letters at his disposal; while good conversation exists only in a 
society, like that of England, where the politician mixes regularly with philosophers, 
professors, literary men, artists, theologians, and scientists. In Canada the letters 
which our public men have left behind seem to have been confined for the most 
part strictly to business, i.e., to the political business of manipulating groups of 
men; and three or four hundred pages of this is apt to become pretty dreary stuff. 
Canadian public men never seem to have had intimates, male or female, to whom 
they unburdened themselves without restraint; and so we never catch them off 
their guard, pouring out their hopes, exclaiming over their frustrations, giving 
expression to the whims of the moment or pausing to philosophize about human 
life and society. In fact, after being immersed in the study of Canadian politics 
for any length of time, one is almost inevitably led to wonder whether most Ca- 
nadian public men ever had any interests wider than this eternal business of 
manceuvring and manipulating, whether they were capable of a philosophy or a 
religion. 

Professor Longley’s biography of Hincks appears to be subject to the criticisms 
which can be made about nearly every other Canadian political biography. Hincks 
was a first-class business administrator in politics, but he was evidently also a man 
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of coarse sensibilities, and in the end he does not emerge from Professor Longley’s 
pages as a very interesting figure. The biographer never quite seems to see him 
from inside, and so this volume becomes mostly a kind of external history of the 
political events of the period in which the subject is one of the main actors. Asa 
biographer the author does not allow himself any indulgence in partiality; and 
one must say that a biography only becomes interesting and alive when the bi- 
ographer isa partisan. Asan historian he writes in the severe style of the objective 
scientist, and his narrative is without colour or atmosphere. A radical historian, 
dealing with a man who twice had to retire from public life because of his dubious 
connections with railway promoters, might have suffused his account with irony; 
but we are too young a people apparently for our writers to be able to indulge in 
irony. A conservative historian, accepting men for what they are, might have 
presented the constructive statesman ever striving for the economic expansion of 
his country, without too much attention to the critics yelping at his heels. But 
Professor Longley does not seem greatly stirred one way or the other. 

The attractive period of Hincks’s career is clearly in the years before 1851 when 
he was devoting himself to the construction of the Reform party as the instrument 
through which responsible government should be achieved. Unfortunately, in the 
story of Hincks’s relations with the governors of the time and with Baldwin and 
Lafontaine there is not much new which has not already been told in the standard 
treatises about the eighteen-forties. It is impossible for a Canadian historian to 
write freshly any more about this aspect of responsible government. But one 
wonders whether Professor Longley could not have added a good deal more about 
another aspect of the politics of this era. It is significant that three of the chief 
Reform leaders came into public life from newspaper publishing—Joseph Howe, 
George Brown, and Francis Hincks. What they were primarily interested in was 
the making of public opinion. And we need far more light on how responsible 
government was explained to the people of the time, on the relations of the Reform 
parties in the colonies not to the governors but to the electors. What we need for 
the Upper Canada of the eighteen-thirties and eighteen-forties in particular is 
more study of the political ideas of the Colonial Advocate, the Christian Guardian, 
the Examiner, the Globe. It is pointed out here that Hincks was a very effective 
controversial journalist. Bagot said that the Examiner was the best-written paper 
in Canada. Could we not be given more examples of the editorials and the news 
reporting in the Examiner and the Pilot? What was Hincks reporting to Canadians 
about free trade and chartism in England and about revolutions in Europe in the 
eighteen-forties? What kind of opinion was he helping to make about all those 
questions of material development in which Canadians, then as now, were chiefly 
interested? And, while one is on this subject, what did he have to say in the last 
ten years of his life when he wrote regularly for the Montreal Journal of Commerce? 

It would be unfair to write a review containing only criticisms of this kind. 
Professor Longley’s study is based on careful and thorough research, and is well 
balanced throughout. His account of Hincks’s activities in the railway era is 
fuller and clearer than has ever been available before and gives us a great deal of 
material for understanding the intimate relations of business and politics during 
this generation of Canadian history. His story of the governorship of the Wind- 
ward Islands and of British Guiana is new, and in his narrative of Hincks’s career 
as Macdonald’s Minister of Finance in the early seventies he has added considerably 
to our historical knowledge also. His judgments on particular incidents seem to 
be sound, and his concluding chapter on Hincks’s place in Canadian history is an 
able and penetrating analysis. 


The University of Toronto. FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
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Lake Superior. By Grace LEE Nute. (The American Lakes Series, edited by 
Mito M. Qvaire.) Indianapolis and New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company 
[Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1944. | p. 376. ($4.50) 

THIs is the second volume of the American Lakes Series, having been preceded by 

Professor Fred Landon’s Lake Huron and followed by Dr. Milo M. Quaife’s Lake 

Michigan. Works on Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, from the pens of Harlan 

Hatcher and Arthur Pound respectively, are still in preparation. 

The adverse criticisms which the present reviewer has to offer are purely of a 
secondary character. In the editorial introduction Dr. Quaife refers to Lake 
Superior as “the earth's greatest fresh-water sea’”’ but in his similar foreword to 
Professor Landon’s Lake Huron he places it second in size to the Victoria Nyanza 
in Africa. For the reader’s peace of mind this is a point that should be definitely 
settled. The Canadian section of Lake Superior is given a treatment that is quite 
proportionate to its importance, but the author seems to be a little Jess sure in the 
historical references which are involved than in the American portions of the book. 
Thus in 1870 Garnet, later Lord Wolseley, was not a general as stated on page 312, 
but acolonel. A little lower on the same page the uninformed reader would be left 
with the impression that British Columbia was a member of the original Confede- 
ration of 1867 whereas she did not join the Dominion until 1871. Rupert’s Land, 
also, was really a term of much wider connotation than “roughly speaking, the 
Manitoba of today,”’ applying to the whole area granted by the charter of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1670. ‘Bum boats,"’ again, is not a term local to 
Duluth, but both the thing and the name had long been in use in the seaports of 
3ritain and were probably introduced locally on Lake Superior by the Scottish 
seamen who played so prominent a part in the development of navigation on the 
Great Lakes. Since the book, also, is intended for the general reader throughout 
the English-speaking world, some of the technical and colloquial terms used, such 
as ‘‘beneficiation,”’ “artifacts,”’ “‘bull cook,” and “‘stagged pants,”” might profitably 
have been more clearly explained. One might wish, too, that sometimes Dr. Nute 
could have given a little more care to the choice of phrases. Why, for example, 
say that a mass of copper weighed ‘‘in the vicinity of’’ 500 tons when the simple 
world ‘‘about’”’ would suffice? And is it a happy figure to say that Longfellow 
“‘tenderized” the folk-tales of the Indians of the Lake Superior region? It will be 
hoped by many, though probably in vain, that this modern commercial verb will 
not make its way into literary use. 

These things, however, are minutiae, and should not be permitted to obscure 
the genuine worth of a solid achievement in historical writing. Between the covers 
of her book Dr. Nute, with that indefatigable capacity for research which she has 
so often demonstrated, has amassed an astonishing wealth of material. The task 
of organization, which must have been one of excessive difficulty, has been handled 
with skill. First the general history of the area is unfolded in a panorama which 
includes in its sweep the birth of the great lake and the agglomeration of the 
mineral wealth of the surrounding region in the dim recesses of geological time; 
the colourful coming of the white man as explorer, trader, missionary, and empire 
builder; the evolution of navigation from birch-bark canoe to giant steel vessels for 
the carrying of grain and ore; the exploitation of iron, copper, and other mineral 
deposits; and the exploitation also—so often, alas, in all too literal a sense—of the 
wealth of the region in fishery and forest. The reader is then conducted on a tou: 
around the shores of the lake in which its natural beauties are described and the 
growth of its communities is traced. Line by line the picture is drawn of an area 
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of surpassing scenic charm and grandeur, of fascinating human interest from the 
aborigines down to the medley of peoples and cultures fast fusing into the modern 
American and Canadian nationalities, and of a fabulous natural wealth and econ- 
omic growth that have been of the greatest significance both to the United States 
and to the world at large. The book is enriched by numerous interesting quotations 
from contemporary sources and also with thirty-five illustrations and maps which 
are well chosen and are in themselves historical material of real value. 


Morven H. LonG 
The University of Alberta. 


The Great Lakes. By HARLAN HATCHER. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford 

University Press. 1944. Pp. xii, 384. ($4.00) 

THE Great Lakes have of late been coming into their own in the matter of attention 
to their history. Dana Bowen led off with his Lore of the Lakes (Daytona Beach, 
1940) followed by Walter Havighurst’s Long Ships Passing (Toronto, 1942). 
Since then three volumes of the American Lakes Series, dealing respectively with 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior, have appeared, with Ontario and Erie announced 
to follow some time this year. Now Harlan Hatcher (who is the author also of the 
forthcoming volume on Lake Erie) has given us a work dealing with the whole 
freshwater chain. Nor is this all. By the time this issue of the REVIEW appears 
there will also have come the first number of Inland Seas, the publication of the 
newly-organized Great Lakes Historical Society with headquarters at Cleveland. 

Mr. Hatcher, who is Dean of Arts at Ohio State University, is already the 
author of several books and was editor of the Ohio volume in the American Guide 
Series. He has done an excellent job in condensing into less than four hundred 
pages the story of the five Great Lakes. The first one hundred pages deal with the 
oft-told narrative of discovery and exploration, and while no new light is thrown 
on the record the treatment is orderly and interesting. In fifty odd pages the 
author next narrates the story of the long struggle between France and England 
for control of the lakes region, and through control of the lakes region possession 
of the whole central portion of the continent. The third section of the book, 
extending to more than one hundred pages and entitled ‘‘Possession’’ covers such 
subjects as the fur and timber trades, the schooners and the early steamboats, the 
fishing industry, etc. Part Iv, labelled “Development” contains chapters recording 
the story of iron ore, the men who exploited it, the ships that carry it, and the part 
that the Great Lakes have played in ship-building for naval purposes during the 
present war. A final chapter, smacking a little of the guide book, takes the reader 
on a swift tour of observation of the cities about the lakes shoreline. There is a 
bibliography, an index, nearly a score of illustrations and end-paper maps. 

Mr. Hatcher’s volume should be of permanent value as a reference work on 
the lakes. The style is condensed and there is an amazing amount of information 
contained within the book. Errors, typographical or otherwise, are rare, though 
Canadians will be surprised to learn (p. 121) that in 1942 there were six million 
French in Canada and that ‘most of these six million still differed more radically 
from the British than do the citizens of modern France.” 


The University of Weston Ontario Library, 
London. 
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City of Destiny: The Story of Detroit. By GEORGE W. Stark. Detroit: Arnold- 

Powers. 1943. Pp. 529. ($3.00) 

Mr. STARK isa worthy citizen of Detroit with a keen interest in his city and in this 
book he has performed a labour of love. He begins with Cadillac, tells many 
incidents of interest in the history of the city, and concludes, naturally enough, 
with the motor industry. Most of the essentials of the story of Detroit are at 
least touched on here, and the book is well worth reading by anyone with an 
interest in this great metropolitan centre. 

The book suffers, however, from amateurishness. The author gives great 
space to anecdotes, often of dramatic quality, and omits the topical arrangement, 
the all-round surveys, the tables of statistics customary in narratives of urban 
development. He is a good patriot of the old school, and thinks that before 1776 
“the British home ministry could not be brought to see that the colonists had any 
rights which home government was bound to respect,” and that Englishmen re- 
garded the leaders of the colonists as impertinent jackanapes and held their soldiers 
in utmost contempt (pp. 78, 88). As these passages indicate, he has not done much 
reading around his topic and is imperfectly informed not only on the British view 
of Americans prior to the Revolution, but on the origin of the War of 1812 (p. 148), 
on that of the Upper Canadian Rebellion (p. 282), and on several other matters 
which would require too much space for this review. The Conway cabal is an 
“infamous plot’ (p. 101), although the participants had nothing in mind but 
constitutional action. 

Such defects, unfortunately, emerge far too often in the pursuit of local history 
by local enthusiasts. We can only hope that if the works in themselves stimulate 
interest in the topic, the necessary corrections will be made in due time. 


W. B. KERR 
Che University of Buffalo. 


Histoire de la Province de Québec. Par RoBERT RuMILLy. XII. Les Ecoles du 
Nord-Ouest. XIII. Henri Bourassa. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 
1944. Pp. 232; 213. ($1.25 each) 

THE two current volumes of M. Rumilly’s history of the Province of Quebec 

cover the three years between 1905 and 1908. The themes of the volumes are 

complementary, the mounting indignation of the nationalists at Laurier’s failure 
to secure a measure of justice for the French and Roman Catholic minorities of 

Saskatchewan and Alberta. Inevitably, these great national events overhang the 

more local movements of Quebec provincial history. Nevertheless, M. Rumilly 

brings the two together, and successfully indicates the influence of national happen- 
ings upon the fortunes of local figures. Inevitably, also, Laurier and Bourassa 
occupy the centre of interest, although the secondary characters, M. Gouin, the 
provincial Premier, Armand Lavergne, the volcanic nationalist, Archbishop 

Bruchési with his enthusiasms for moral causes, and Alphonse Verville, the labour 

leader, all are sharply defined. As in the earlier books of this series, M. Rumilly 

shows remarkable skill in marshalling these minor pieces; each one is a distinct 
character; each one plays a definite role. 

The chief interest in Les Ecoles du Nord-Ouest and in Henri Bourassa is the 
discussion of the immediate background of the Nationalist party. The background 
was highly variegated. M. Rumilly devotes much attention to the rise of aggres- 
sive capitalistic enterprise, represented by the Forgets and Sir Henry Holt, and 
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the corresponding solidifying, in its own defence, of organized labour. Another 
factor, frequently omitted in an appraisal of Quebec developments, was the popu- 
larity of public ownership of public services, particularly in the textile towns of 
Drummondville and Sherbrooke. These forces did not, as in Ontario, find a Sir 
Adam Beck to turn them into political channels. Rather, as the author points 
out, the failure of the traditional parties to appreciate these new forces left a 
capital of discontent which was to be turned to good account by the Nationalists. 
M. Rumilly also indicates the early attention of the Conservative party to the 
nascent nationalism. Recognition of this interest after 1908 is a commonplace; 
what will attract the notice of students of Quebec history is the strong indication 
of it before that date. An attentive reading of chapters 111 and iv of volume XIII 
will show how this interest was capitalized. 

In his writings, M. Rumilly has drawn increasingly upon the Laurier corres- 
pondence in the Public Archives of Canada. This may well form a useful sug- 
gestion to other students interested in the same subject or in the same period. He 
has been able to draw likewise, upon collections of letters still in private hands, and 
in certain instances upon the archives of the Archdiocese of Montreal. It is a 
notable fact that much (although not all) of this primary material comes from 
Liberal or Nationalist sources. M. Rumilly has made considerable use of the 
published memoirs of Sir Robert Borden, but they are palpably weakest in their 
discussion of Quebec events. This statement is made, not so much in criticism as 
in observation of the difficulty of writing history in the nearly contemporary period. 


McGill University. J. I. Cooper 


What Keeps Us Apart? By the Abbé ArtHUR MAHEUX. Québec: Les Editions 
des ‘‘Bois-Francs.”” 1944. Pp. 178. ($1.00) 
Problems of Canadian Unity. By the Abbé ArtHUR MAHEUX. Québec: Les 

Editions des “‘Bois-Francs.”” 1944. Pp. 186. ($1.00) 

Books of action! That is what the author, the Abbé Maheux, would like to have 
these volumes called. The essays which they contain were delivered as talks in 
behalf of a cause to which he has, as he tells us, given the best of his time now for 
many years. And, as this reviewer well knows, the Abbé Maheux has worked for 
this cause courageously and boldly in the face of constant, strenuous opposition. 
The cause is one to which no Canadian can afford to be indifferent; it is the cause 
of national unity. 

Of all the obstacles to national unity in Canada the most important is mis- 
understanding between English and French Canadians. To bring about better 
understanding, to remove mutual ignorance, and to create a spirit of trust, appreci- 
ation, and sympathetic co-operation between the two major elements in the 
Canadian population has been the author’s task. 

Last year appeared the volume Pourquoi sommes-nous divisés?, talks given by 
the Abbé Maheux on this great question for the French-Canadian people, and 
delivered over the French network of the C.B.C. Now comes What Keeps Us 
Apart?, a series of talks given over the C.B.C. to the English-Canadian audience. 
This is not a translation of the French talks, though some of the subjects are 
naturally repeated. Such aspects of the question as racial origins, the language 
issue, common national ideals, the problems of religion, differing attitudes to 
democracy, domination by one group over the other, and divergent interpretations 
of national history, are taken up. 
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The author is fundamentally concerned with the creation of a certain frame 
of mind. Hence these are interpretative essays rather than factual or statisti- 
cal evaluations of the issues. The Abbé Maheux tells us that he is not used to 
preaching sermons but in many of these essays we find that he has made a strong 
plea for the application of Christian standards to the national questions under 
discussion. In my opinion this is both legitimate and interesting. 

Problems of Canadian Unity is a collection of talks given before various 
audiences, with the addition of three essays. In this volume the essay entitled 
“Survival, Not Domination” will be of most general interest. This is followed by 
a talk on “‘Priest-Ridden Quebec.”’ Both articles contain views that are little 
appreciated in English-speaking Canada. 

The author’s ideal is a Canada united on the basis of a dual culture, French 
and English. In such a Canada there would be mutual appreciation by both 
peoples of the values of each other’s culture. There would be more than that, 
for there would be a mutual and co-operative development of the riches of this 
dual culture to create a Canadian nation, rich in diversity, unique in character. 


RICHARD M,. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


The Miramichi: A Study of the New Brunswick River and of the People Who Settled 
along It. By EstTHER CLARK WriGuHT. Sackville, N.B.: The Tribune Press. 
1944. Pp. 79. ($1.25) 

THE evident renaissance of interest in the past of the Maritime Provinces has 

assumed diverse forms and has tended to centre about certain localities, one of 

which is the Miramichi, where the local historical society has been activated by 
the vital personality of Louise Manny. In her sketch of the history of the river, 

Dr. Wright has necessarily drawn upon the sources which that society has rendered 

accessible, as well as upon the publications of the late W. F. Ganong, and upon 

archival research in the Crown Lands Office in Fredericton. The result is a very 
readable account, lacking, however, in foot-notes, references, and bibliography, of 
the history of the river from the establishment of Denys in the seventeenth century 
to the recent past. ti 
Although the author has not attempted to explain the remarkable retardation 
of settlement during the French régime along a coast so accessible to European 
contact, she has indicated the crucial handicaps to peaceful enterprise in the time 
of William Davidson when the disruptions of the American Revolutionary War 
were supplemented by unfamiliar industrial technique, high wages, losses at sea, 
and the difficulty of establishing the reputation of local products in foreign markets. 

An increase in the scale of enterprise resulted from the Baltic blockade during the 

Napoleonic War, and Loyalist and pre-Loyalist settlements were swelled by the 

influx of refugees from the post-war depression in the British Isles. Nevertheless, 

in spite of the fact that by the eighteen-thirties, schools, Bible societies, and a 

debating club with an apparent intellectual interest in political science, flourished 

in the area, it continued to exhibit the drunkenness, illiteracy, and turbulence of 
the typical North American frontier community. The violence of the political 
factions can be judged from the fact that it was felt necessary to evacuate the 
women and children from one of the principal towns during the election campaign 
of 1843. In spite of the considerable wealth that accrued to certain families, there 
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could not have emerged a discernible leisure class, and the chest of Spanish gold 
found by the man “who riz eighteen children on a greenwood farm and never done 
no work” must have been unique. Arduous toil, punctuated by periods of enforced 
idleness, preceded the interlocking of the industries of fishing, lumbering, ship- 
building, and trading, which so engrossed the settlers, to the neglect of farming, 
that they depended for survival largely upon foodstuffs imported from Canada, 
the United States, Scotland, and the West Indies. Following the decline of the 
wooden ship, nothing emerged to match the sober industry of Gilmour and Rankin 
nor the expansive optimism of Joseph Cunard. Moreover, the reader becomes 
conscious of a subsequent degeneration of taste in domestic architecture and other 
features of life, for the golden age of business enterprise on the Miramichi, for all 
its grossness, possessed a spacious dignity. 

Dr. Wright comments caustically upon the selfishness and indifference to 
community welfare of local business firms, past and present, who have milked the 
region for personal profit; and the neglect of social welfare by the Roman Catholic 
Church is also alleged. Although occasionally the arrangement of the material in 
chapters designated by the names of certain “eminent exploiters’ leaves some- 
thing to be desired, students of Canadian history will be grateful to Dr. Wright 
for a revealing work which is suggestive of the need for further studies, of an 
historical and sociological nature, of maritime coastal communities. 


A. G. BaILey 
The University of New Brunswick. 


City of Belleville History. By W.C. MIKEL. Picton, Ont.: Picton Gazette Pub- 

lishing Company. [W. C. Mikel., K.C., Court House, Belleville.] 1943. 

Pp. xiv, 322. 

Tus book begins with the statement that Champlain discovered the site of the 
city of Belleville, but six pages on this positive statement is reduced to an assump- 
tion. A useful chronology that opens in 1615 and ends in 1940 is the opening 
chapter. Meyers Creek was changed to Moira in 1807, after that Irish Earl of 
Moira who when he died in 1826 was found to have left directions that his right 
hand should be cut off and clasped with the hand of his deceased wife. That, it 
would appear, actually wasdone. Meyers Creek survived as the name of the settle- 
ment until 1816 when the name we now know, Belleville, was given out of compli- 
ment to Arabella Gore, wife of Francis Gore, the Lieutenant-Governor. The old 
name might well have remained, for Captain John Walden Meyers was one of 
earliest arrivals on the Belleville scene. He set a dam across the Moira, and built 
a brick house in 1794, one of the earliest in the province. When he died in 1821, 
he left thirty-nine grandchildren, and today the Meyers’s strain runs widely 
throughout the area. 

Mr. Mikel has apparently been through a multitude of offices—municipal, 
legal, military, and judicial; and he has drawn on the resources of each for chro- 
nologies, lists, and particulars, so that his work should be valuable as a reference 
book. He leans heavily on the law, giving thirty-three pages to statutes relating 
to Belleville, and a like area to a list of legal decisions in cases where Belleville was 
involved. The author deals with the public services of the city, education, churches, 
military, industry, professions, etc., topically. 


Louis BLAKE DUFF 
Welland, Ontario. 
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A Report on the Ganaraska Watershed: A Study in Land Use with Plans for the 
Rehabilitation of the Area in the Post-War Period. By A. H. RicHARDson. 
(Prepared under the joint auspices, Canada, Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction, and the Ontario Government.) With an introduction by R. C. 

Wallace. Toronto: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. xxvi, 248, with maps. 

THIS is a study in land use with plans for the rehabilitation of the Ganaraska 
watershed, an area of approximately 103 square miles, in Durham and Northumber- 
land Counties, drained by the Ganaraska which enters into Lake Ontario at Port 
Hope (once Smith’s Creek, once Toronto, and now, since 1819, Port Hope). 
Population of the district had reached its high level in 1881. By then the 
timber resources had been largely exhausted, the shorn lands were of poor agri- 
cultural quality, and the inhabitants began to move out. Several of the smaller 
communities disappeared altogether, and others remained as skeletons. 

The Ganaraska, a mere twenty-two miles long, is in reality a group of small 
rivers which join a few miles above Port Hope for the journey to the lake. It drives 
through a hilly country with a rapid drop in elevation, and because the area is 
deforested, erosion and silting is severe and is on the increase. The purpose of the 
study is to chart what has taken place and is taking place and to change the curve 
of the chart by contour plowing, soil cropping, and reforestation. The problems 
have been thoroughly studied in all their aspects by an expert. He recommends 
as the most important of the conservation measures the establishment of a twenty- 
thousand-acre forest on marginal and submarginal land at the mouth of the 
watershed. 

The book, copiously illustrated with many maps, plans, and charts, is in large 
measure a history as it relates to science, economics, agriculture, and sociology. 
Here we find the story of settlement, the place of the forest in the early life of the 
community, and the changing economics of the past sixty years. 


Lovis BLAKE DUFF 
Welland, Ontario. 


Historical Atlas of the United States. By CLirrorp L. Lorp and ELIZABETH H. 

Lorp. New York. Henry Holt and Company. 1944. Pp. xviii, 253. ($1.75) 
THIS atlas is a very thorough and meticulous graphic record of American develop- 
ment. It contains a plenitude of maps illustrating physical background, political 
expansion, military campaigns, and economic development. To comment on all 
or even many of the maps is impossible in the short space of a review. The atlas 
is classified into four parts: general maps, the colonial period, the period 1775- 
1865, and the period 1865-1941. 

Of particular interest to Canadians will be the maps illustrating French and 
English expansion in the colonial period, the campaigns of the War of 1812, and a 
series of world maps at the close of the volume indicating the distribution of the 
various essential raw materials. 

It is unfortunate that the maps have been reduced to so small a scale. It is 
often difficult to distinguish the relevant material because too much appears in 
too small a space. This reviewer would suggest to the publishers that a subsequent 
edition be published on larger pages. Perhaps this will have to await the lifting 
of the present paper shortage. 

D. C. MASTERS 
Bishop's University. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN Historicat Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 
BARTLETT, VERNON. The changing Empire (Norseman, II, Jan.-Feb., 1944, 12-15). 


Brown, GEORGE W. Canada and the British Commonwealth (in Canada and the World 
Tomorrow, ed. by VIOLET ANDERSON, Toronto, 1944, 26-37). Canada’s central 
need is the achievement of an effective internationalism; and if the Commonwealth 
proves to be an instrument toward that end, Canada’s fundamental needs will be 
served. This is the only basis on which the diverse elements of her population can 
be united in a common foreign policy. 


Canada’s imperial relations (Economist, CXLVI, March 18, 1944, 372). 


Cvrark, Sir WiLLiAM. The British Commonwealth and international relations (United 
empire, XX XV(6), Nov.-Dec., 1944, 193-8). Believes that when it comes to es- 
sentials, the member-states of the Commonwealth are united in their insistence on 
the importance of co-operation among themselves, and an assumption by each of 
larger responsibilities in the post-war world. 


CLELAND, ROBERT G. Westward the course of empire (Huntington library quarterly, 
VII(4), Aug., 1944, 1-16). ‘‘. . . viewed in its true perspective, the plantation of 
the Jamestown colony in 1607 is one of the most conspicuous mountain peaks in 
the history of the modern world.” 


Migration within the Empire (Bulletin of international news, XXII (1), Jan. 6, 
1945, 3-11). 


TANGYE, DEREK. One King: A survey of the Dominions and colonies of the British 
Empire. With fifteen illustrations in half-tone and fifteen maps. London, Toronto, 
Bombay, Sydney: George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd. [Toronto: Oxford University 
Press.| 1944. Pp. 386. To be reviewed later. 


TROTTER, REGINALD G. National interests within the British Commonwealth (Queen's 
quarterly, LI (4), winter, 1944-5, 439-52). A slightly abridged data paper prepared 
for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, for distribution at the forth- 
coming British Commonwealth Relations Conference in London. 


TURNER, WALTER JAMES (ed.). A pictorial guide to many lands: The British Common- 
wealth and Empire. New York: Hastings House. 1944. Pp. 311. ($5.00) 
Among the contributors to this illustrated volume are Lady Tweedsmuir, Ngaio 
Marsh, Sarah Gertrude Millin, and Elspeth Huxley. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Air transport—a Canadian view (Round table, no. 137, Dec., 1944, 38-45). This article, 
written before the Chicago Conference, discusses the proposals put forward by the 
Canadian government in its draft international convention. 


ANDERSON, VIOLET (ed.). Canada and the world tomorrow: Addresses given at the Ca- 
nadian Institute on Public Affairs, August 19 to 26, 1944. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1944. Pp. xiv, 159. ($1.25) Six articles on ‘‘International Affairs” and seven on 
“Canadian Affairs,” are presented, with a foreword by Principal Emeritus Malcolm 
W. Wallace and an introduction by Mrs. Anderson. Articles relating to Canada 
are listed separately in this bibliography. To be reviewed later. 
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Cameron, S.G. The Chicago Air Conference (Canadian forum, XXIV (no. 288), Jan., 
1945, 227-9). An analysis of the proceedings and the results of the Conference. 


Canada, Secretary of State for External Affairs. Report for year ended December 31, 
1944. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 44. (10c.) 


Currie, A. W. Canadian-American trade relations (Quarterly review of commerce, 
XI (2), 1944, 77-87). A study of the war’s effects upon these relations. 


Davies, RayMOND ARTHUR. Canada and Russia: Friends and neighbors. Toronto: 
Progress Books. 1944. Pp. 111. To be reviewed later. 


LANDON, FRED. Our neighbours and ourselves (Quarterly review of commerce, XI (2), 
1944, 53-7). A brief survey of trends in Canadian-American relations. 
LarGE, W.S. The diary of a Canadian fighter pilot. With an introduction by KENNETH 


B. Conn, D.F.C. Toronto: Reginald Saunders. 1944. Pp. 64. (85c. paper; 
$1.25 cloth) 


TANGHE, RayMonp. Le Canada dans l’ordre international: Tribune d'information sur 
les problémes de l’aprés-guerre. (Emissions faites sur le Réseau Frangais de la Société 
Radio-Canada.) Montréal: Editions Fides. 1944. Pp. 346. ($1.50) To be re- 


viewed later. 


WaALLBANK, T. WALTER. Canada becomes of age (World affairs interpreter, XV (2), 
summer, 1944, 136-46). A resumé of Canada’s development since 1939. 


Watson, J. W.and Meap, W.R. Canada in the American balance (Culture, V (4), déc., 
1944, 385-402). A survey of Canada’s position in geographical terms. ‘For 
Canada the formula always resolves itself into the constant of continental relation- 
ships and the variable of national thought processes.” 


Wrcat, B. Canada and the world (Spectator, Feb. 11, 1944, 118-19). 


Ill. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


31isHop, WiLL1AM A. Winged peace. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. 
1944. Pp. xiv, 176. Photos. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


Canada's crisis (Nation, CLIX (23), Dec. 2, 1944, 675-6). A discussion of the political 
crisis over the conscription issue, November, 1944. 


Canada, Wartime Information Board. Canada at war series, Nov.-Dec., 1944. No. 42. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 64. 


Cupmore, S.A. The special wartime activities of a central statistical bureau (Estadistica, 
I (2), June, 1943, 127-30). The special war work of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is described. Notes on the National Registration of 1940 and the Census 
of 1941 are included. 


DexTeER, GRANT. The conscription debates of 1917 and 1944: An analysis. Winnipeg: 
Winnipeg Free Press. N.d. (1944 or 1945 assumed). Pp. 10. A study of the 
Hansard record in 1917 and Mr. Dexter's articles on the conscription debate in 
the House of Commons in 1944 are presented. 


ROTHNEY, GorRDON O. Quebec: Watchful waiting (Canadian forum, XXIV (no. 289), 
Feb., 1945, 254-7). A sympathetic presentation of Quebec's attitude in the con- 
scription issue. 


STRANGE, WILLIAM. The wonderful year: Royal Canadian Navy, 1943-44 (Canadian 
geographical journal, XX1IX (5), Nov., 1944, 208-41). ‘‘The achievement has been 


even greater than in the years before.” 
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Witson, KENNETH R. The world is our oyster. (Behind the Headlines series, IV (7).) 
Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1944. Pp. 28. (10c.) A survey of Canada’s part in the post- 
war world. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


HouLe, JEAN-PIERRE. Les Exigences de la verité historique (L’Action nationale, XXIV 
(4), déc., 1944, 258-72). 


Munroe, D. C. How much can we improve our history teaching? (Saturday night, 
LX (6), Oct. 14, 1944, 18-19). 


PARNELL, C. H. B. C. Museum (Canadians all, II (2), spring, 1944, 12, 58-60). The 
Hudson’s Bay Company Museum in Winnipeg is a bright spot compared to the 
general level of history museums in Canada. 


P{eLt], S. Fort Ticonderoga: Its salvation, preservation, and restoration (Bulletin of the 
Fort Ticonderoga Museum, VII (1), Jan., 1945, 2-13). A report by the Director 
of the Museum. With this number the Bulletin resumes publication, which was 
stopped, for war reasons, with the completion of Volume VI in 1943. 


Roe, F. G. White buffalo (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, XX XVIII, 
sec. 2, May, 1944, 155-73). A general historical survey of albinism in the Ameri- 
can bison or buffalo. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


CyrtAX, RICHARD J. Captain Hall and the so-called survivors of the Franklin expedition 
(Polar record, IV (no. 28), July, 1944, 170-85). Captain Charles Francis Hall, of 
the United States, refused to accept the general opinion that no survivors of the 
Franklin expedition existed after 1859; he made two journeys thereafter in search 
for the expedition, that of 1860-2, and 1864-9. 


ScuLL, Gmpeon D. (ed.). Voyages of Peter Esprit Radisson, being an account of his 
travels and experiences among the North American Indians, from 1652 to 1684. (Re- 
printed from the Prince Society’s edition of 1885.) New York: Peter Smith. 
1943. Pp. vi, 385. ($7.50) 


THarP, LoutsE HALL. Champlain: Northwest voyager. With illustrations by CHARLES 
B. Witson. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1944. Pp. viii, 254. ($2.50) 


(3) New France 


ADAMS, SPENCER LIONEL. The long house of the Iroquois. Utica, N.Y.: Lambert Grant 


Inc., 255 Genesee St. 1944. Pp. 186. ($5.00) A history of the Iroquois 
Confederacy. 


MERKEL, ANDREW. The Order of Good Cheer. Halifax: Imperial Publishing Company. 
1944. Pp.49. ($1.00) The early days of the new colony of France at Annapolis 


Basin and the comradeship of the Order of Good Cheer are described in this free 
verse poem. 


Québec, Archives de la Province de. Inventaire des greffes des notaires du régime francais. 
Par ANTOINE Roy. Vols. III, IV, and V. Quebec. 1943. Pp. 301; 255; 334. 
To be reviewed later. 


(4) British North America before 1867 
CAMPBELL, GRACE. The higher hill. Toronto: Collins. 1944. Pp. 320. ($2.75) A 
novel of a pioneer family in Upper Canada at the time of the War of 1812. 
CLARKE, CHARLES G. The roster of the expedition of Lewis and Clarke (Oregon historical 
quarte ‘rly, XLV (4), Dec., 1944, 289-305). Very little has been known of the men 
who made up the party on the Lewis-Clarke expedition; the author seeks here to 
compile a list of names accompanied by biographical data. 
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Frances Greenburg Armitage prize winning essays, Armitage Competition in Oregon Pioneer 
History, Reed College, 1942. Published as Reed College Bulletin, XX1 (4), Nov., 
1942. Portland, Oregon: Reed College. 1942. Pp. 1-40. This annual competition 
was established in 1941, through the generosity of Mr. S. C. Armitage of Portland, 
in memory of his wife, Henrietta White Armitage, and in honour of his daughter, 
Frances Greenburg Armitage, a graduate of Reed College in the class of 1918. The 
prize winning essays in the second annual competition are here published, the 
titles being: ‘‘Trade and administrative policies and practices of McLoughlin” by 
HELEN Bowers (pp. 5-16); ‘‘Jesse Applegate: His attitude toward the Oregon 
Indians’’ by CHARLOTTE BLAKE (pp. 17-27); ‘‘Philip Foster, pioneer Oregon entre- 
preneur” by CHARLOTTE H. OpGeEks (pp. 29-39). 


LEIGHTON, Louise. The great carrying place. New York: Harbinger House. 1944. 
Pp. 66. ($1.50) A small book of verse, largely devoted to the North Shore of Lake 
Superior between Duluth and Grand Portage. 


Mackay, Corpay. With Fraser to the sea (Beaver, outfit 275, Dec., 1944, 3-7). Por- 
trays the difficulties of the journey down the Fraser River in 1808, and the contri- 
butions Simon Fraser made to the opening-up of present-day British Columbia. 


MALONEY, ALice Bay. California rendezvous (Beaver, outfit 275, Dec., 1944, 32-7). 
French Camp, or Campo de los Franceses, was the rendezvous of the trappers and 
hunters of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the Pacific Coast; it was the terminus 
of the trail from Oregon to California, situated in the great valley formed by the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 


Mazowr, ANATOLE G. The Russian-American Company: Private or government enter- 
prise? (Pacific historical review, XIII (2), June, 1944, 168-73). Points out that 
the Company in time became an agency of the Crown rather than a free private 
enterprise. 


5) The Dominion of Canada 


ANDERSON, VIOLET. Canadians and Canadiens (in Canada and the World Tomorrow, 
ed. by VioLeT ANDERSON, Toronto, 1944, 149-59). A summing-up of the six 
sessions of the Round Table on ‘‘Canadian Unity”’ at the Couchiching Conference, 
1944, of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, which were concerned with the 
divisive factors making for disunity between English-speaking and French-speaking 
Canada. 


{Canada} (Royal Bank of Canada, monthly bulletins, Dec., 1944, and Jan., 1945, 
4 pp. each). General survey of Canada at the present time. 


Canadian Catholic Historical Association [La Société canadienne d'histoire de ]'Eglise 
catholique]. Report, 1942-3. Ottawa: The Association. 1944. Pp. 127; x; 104. 
(French and English sections.) ‘The year 1944 marks the completion of the first 
decade of life of the Canadian Catholic Historical Association. With this annual 
report is included a ten-page Jndex to the first ten annual reports, 1934-43, compiled 
by Luct&in Brauct. Papers in English dealing with Canadian subjects include 
the following: ‘‘The Right Rev. John Farrell, first bishop of Hamilton” by THOMAS 
F. BattLe; ‘‘ The conversion of Sir Allan MacNab (1798-1862)”" by Brother ALFRED; 
“St. Mary’s Church, Hamilton—the old cathedral church and its parish” by 
Victoria MUELLER Carson; ‘‘Father Constantine Scollen, founder of the Calgary 
mission”’ by BERNICE VENIN1I; ‘‘Daniel John O'Donoghue, father of the Canadian 
labor movement” by Joun G. O'DonoGuuE; ‘‘Hugh Fraser Mackintosh” by 
James E. Day; ‘‘The importance of the retreat movement in Nova Scotia” by 

EVANGELINE MCNEIL. Five papers are presented in the French section: ‘‘Notes 

sur les Sulpiciens aux alentours de Hamilton au XVIIe siécle’’ by OLIVIER 

MAvuRAULT; ‘‘Un abbé part en guerre contre un Sulpicien’”” by Gustave LANCTOT; 

‘Mémoire sur l’abbé Louis Ango de Maizerets’’ by PAUL-EMILE GossELIN; ‘‘Les 

Débuts d'une congrégation: Les Sceurs Grises de la Croix 4 Bytown, 1845-1850" 

by Scour PauL-EmILe; ‘‘Fondateurs du diocése du Sault Ste-Marie’’ by LORENZO 

CADIEUX. 
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Canadian Historical Review. Index, volumes XI-XX, 1930-1939. Compiled by the 
Editorial Department of the University of Toronto Press under the direction of 
Auison Hewitt. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1944. Pp. 432. ($5.00 
cloth; $4.00 paper cover) The fourth in a series of decennial indexes begun in 
1907 for the annual Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, and which 
have been continued for its successor, the Canadian Historical Review. The present 
volume, like its predecessor, the Index for the years 1920-1929, is not only a guide 
to articles and book reviews published in the Canadian Historical Review, but also 
includes author and subject references to all titles which have appeared in the 
Review's lists of ‘‘Recent Publications Relating to Canada.” 


Canadian Jewish Congress. Summary report (1942-1944) [of National Executive 
Director] presented to the delegates, sixth plenary session, Canadian Jewish Congress, 
January 13-16, 1945. Toronto. 1945. Unnumbered (mimeo.). Presents the 
highlights of the many activities of the Canadian Jewish Congress during the 
war years. 


CaRON, MAXIMILIEN. La Lutte pour le droit frangais au Canada (Culture, V (4), déc., 
1944, 422-36). A survey of the processes which have advanced the position of 
French Canada in political and judicial matters is made, with a view to perceiving 


CHAUVIN, FRANCIS-X. Js national unity really attainable in Canada? (Saturday night, 
LX (11), Nov. 18, 1944, 6-7). ‘‘There exists, forsooth, a historic desire for union, 
a will that has prevailed despite, at times, alarming circumstances, but no unity.” 
—_—_—_—_— Socialism and racism a menace to unity (Saturday night, LX 
(16), Dec. 23, 1944, 6-7). 


DavIDSON, GEORGE F. Family allowances—an instalment on social security. Ottawa: 
Canadian Welfare Council. 1944. Pp. 19. (10c.) A reprint of three articles 
published in Canadian Welfare. 

—————-_——-_—— Proposals for health insurance (in Canada and the World To- 
morrow, ed. by VIOLET ANDERSON, Toronto, 1944, 116-30). A consideration of 
current proposals in the United Kingdom and Canada for the proper organization 
of health and medical care services. 


DEXTER, GRANT. Family allowances: An analysis. Winnipeg: Winnipeg Free Press. 
N.d. (1944 or 1945 assumed). Pp. 19. A compilation of articles written on the 
national scheme for payment of family allowances, announced by the Dominion 
government in the summer of 1944, to be effective July 1, 1945. 


DUHAMEL, Roger. L'Avenir du Canada (L’Action nationale, XXIV (4), déc., 1944, 
244-57). The text of a radio message to French Canadians on December 2, 1944. 

———_—_—__——— A French Canadian speaks (Maclean's magazine, LVIII (1), Jan. 1, 
1945, 18, 24-5). A French-Canadian nationalist discusses national unity, the war, 
and the Empire. 


FENNELL, RoBERT. Has Canada grown up? (Toronto Board of Trade journal, XXXIV 
(11), Nov., 1944, 1-2, 4-5). An address to the Toronto Board of Trade Club by 
its president, on October 2, 1944. 


The future of unity in Canada: Two views. |. As seen bya French-speaking Canadian by 
EpMoND Turcotte. II. As seen by an English-speaking Canadian by B. K. SAND- 
WELL (University of Toronto quarterly, XIV (2), Jan., 1945, 117-34). The editor 
of Le Canada and the editor of Saturday Night discuss the problem of Canadian 
unity, agreeing on general principles but differing in certain interpretations. 


GarczyNskI, Leon S. Forgotten Canadians in Canada’s political life (Canadians all, 
II (2), spring, 1944, 28, 62). Points out that the so-called ‘‘New Canadians” will 
play a greater role in Canadian political life and should not be disregarded. 
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GARNEAU, FRANGOIS-XAVIER. Histoire du Canada. IV. La Louisiane; le traité d’ Ut- 
trecht; le commerce du Canada. V. Le Différend des frontiéres; la Guerre de Sept 
Ans; Montcalm et Lévis. Montréal: Editions de l’'Arbre. 1944. Pp. 299; 317. 
See listing of first three volumes, C.H.R., XXV, Dec., 1944, 458. All will be re- 
viewed later. 


GAUDRON, EpMonD. La Source commune de nos problémes canadiens (Culture, V (4), 
déc., 1944, 437-48). The author propounds the view that differences of opinion on 
the fundamental political principles, ‘‘What is a State?,” ‘‘What is a Nation?” lie 
at the source of many Canadian problems. 


GisBon, J. Murray. Community centres for Canada (Canadians all, II (3-4), autumn, 
1944, 34, 63). 


GrBLin, Norris. The late Dr. John Tait (1878-1944) (McGill news, XXVI (2), winter, 
1944, 18-19). An obituary notice of Emeritus Professor Tait, Joseph Morley Drake 
Professor of Physiology at McGill University from 1919 to 1939. 


KIRKCONNELL, WaTSON. Canada’s foreign-language press (Canadians all, II (2), spring, 
1944, 42-4, 60-2). An analysis of the social and political outlook of the nearly four- 
score Canadian newspapers issued in some eighteen languages other than French 
and English. 


KRAFT, THEODORE. The civil services in the Canadian provinces (Public personnel review, 
V (4), Oct., 1944, 199-205). ‘‘In general the picture is one of widespread adoption 
of some of the elements of a merit system... .” 


LAFLECHE, L. R. ‘‘Foreign’’ Canadians in the present war (Canadians all, II (3-4), 
autumn, 1944, 38, 67-9). Canadians of European origin, other than French or 
English, have contributed much to the Canadian war effort. 


LEDERLE, JOHN W. National party conventions: Canada shows the way (Southwestern 
social science quarterly, XXV (2), Sept., 1944, 118-33). ‘‘Our Canadian neighbours, 
in particular, have in the past twenty-five years adopted and refined the national 
convention as a party institution and shown its latent possibilities.” 


McARTHUR, ARTHUR. The place of the Senate in democratic Canada! (Canadian business, 
XVII (12), Dec., 1944, 44-5, 136, 139). 


Mawevux, ARTHUR. Whither the French Canadian? (Canadian business, XVIII (1), 
Jan., 1945, 30-1). 


MARSHALL, JOHN. On to Ottawa—or back to the people? (Canadian forum, XXIV 
(no. 287), Dec., 1944, 198-9). Is the C.C.F. prepared to take over the responsibili- 
ties of power in the federal field, or is more understanding among the people of its 
programme a prerequisite? 


National unity (Canadian forum, XXIV (no. 288), Jan., 1945, 225-6). National unity is 
viewed in its historical perspective, and the recent conscription issue is stated to 
have brought about a situation similar to that which faced Macdonald in the Riel 
crisis of 1885-6. ‘‘The crisis brings an era in Canadian politics to an end.” 


NEWTON-WuiteE, E. Canadian restoration. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1944. Pp. x, 
227. ($2.50) This book isa plea for the importance of the conservation of natural 
resources in any scheme of national post-war reconstruction. The volume is 
intended for the general reader: it is non-technical, and is concerned with general 
policy, not with specific programmes. The author pleads strongly for a national, 
as opposed to a local, rehabilitation programme. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


PERRAULT, ANTONIO. Restauration sociale (Culture, V (4), déc., 1944, 377-84). Some 
thoughts upon the establishment of post-war order. 


om 
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Pi[etRiE], J. R. Walfred Currier Keirstead, 1871-1944 (C.J.E.P.S., XI (1), Feb., 1945, 
111-14). An obituary of the late Professor of Economics at the University of New 
Brunswick, with a select bibliography of his contributions to the social sciences. 


PouLtn, GONZALVE. Ortentations nouvelles de la femme canadienne (Culture, V (4), 
déc., 1944, 403-14). The war has accentuated the changing position of women in 
the Canadian society; the author feels that their abilities can best be directed 
toward careers in new fields of social welfare which are just being developed. 


Royal Society of Canada. List of officers and members and minutes of proceedings of 
the Royal Soctety of Canada, 1944. Ottawa: The Society. 1944. Pp. vi, 172. The 
sixty-third annual meeting of the Society was held at the University of Montreal, 
Montreal, May 29-30, 1944. The business of the Society for the year and the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting are here given, aswell as the presidential address, ‘‘Montréal 
—une synthése” by Mgr OLIviER MAuRAULT, and a popular lecture, ‘‘War, peace, 
and commerce” by B. K. SANDWELL. Biographical sketches of deceased members 
contained are the following: ‘‘Francis J. Audet (1867-1943)” by Victor Morin; 
‘John Wesley Dafoe (1866-1944) by D. A. MacGisson; ‘‘Sir Robert Alexander 
Falconer, K.C.M.G. (1867-1943)" by CARLETON STANLEY; ‘‘Albert Ferland (1872- 
1943)” by JEAN CHARBONNEAU; ‘‘Frederick William Howay (1867-1943)" by 
LAWRENCE J. BuURPEE; ‘‘Stephen Leacock (1869-1944)” by B. K. SANDWELL; 
‘‘Duncan McArthur (1885-1943) by ReGinaLp G. Trotter; “Sir Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Kt. (1860-1943)"" by PELHAM EpGar; ‘‘Camille Roy (1870-1943)’’ by 
ARTHUR MAHEvx; ‘‘Frederick George Scott (1861-1944)” by W. O. RayMonp; 
‘John Wesley Shipley (1878-1943)"" by Joun J. ALLAN; ‘‘Alfred Stansfield (1878- 
1944)” by R. P. D. GRAHAM. 

— Transactions of the Society, sections I and II (Literature, 
history, archaeology, sociology, political economy, and allied subjects, in French and 
in English), meeting of May, 1944. ‘Third series, vol. XXXVIII. Ottawa: The 
Society. 1944. Pp. iv, 170; 213. The relevant articles in this combined volume 
are listed in various sections of this bibliography. 


Sitcox, C.E. The revenge of the cradles. (Canada Must Choose series, no. 2.) Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. 27. (25c.) A discussion of the Family Allowances 
Act which is to take effect July 1, 1945. The author does not approve of this 
legislation. 


TURNER, ALICE WILLARD. We all own Canada. Toronto: Collins. 1944. Pp. 63. 
(25c.) A small pamphlet designed to combat the socialist thesis advanced in David 
Lewis's and Frank Scott's Make This Your Canada. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


UNDERHILL, FRANK H. James Shaver Woodsworth, untypical Canadian: An estimate 
of his life and ideas. Toronto: Ontario Woodsworth Memorial Foundation. 1944. 
Pp. 36. (25c.) An address delivered at the dinner to inaugurate the Ontario 
Woodsworth Memorial Foundation, Toronto, Saturday, October 7th, 1944. 


Warnes, W. J. Provincial post-war reconstruction problems and policies (Culture, V (4), 
déc., 1944, 415-21). Many of the essentials in post-war programmes must be 
carried out by the provincial governments; all have been active in planning such 
programmes, but anxiety is felt concerning their financial ability to execute these 
plans. 


Wuitton, CHARLOTTE. Baby bonuses: Dollars or sense? (Canada Must Choose series, 
no. 3.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. 48. (25c.) A companion volume 
to C. E. Silcox’s The Revenge of the Cradles, both of which are critical of the Family 
Allowances Act. 


V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


CHAMBERS, ROBERT W. and DoyLe, FRANK W. Halifax in wartime: A collection 
of drawings. With an introduction by D. C. Harvey. Halifax: Halifax Herald 
and Halifax Mail. 1944. Pp. [32]. (25c.) A pictorial record of war-time Halifax; 
the twelve pictures in this series constitute part of a series published in the Halifax 
Mail during 1943. 
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Halifax Chronicle, Centennial edition, Wednesday, October 18, 1944. Halifax. 1944. 
In this issue the Halifax Chronicle celebrates its centennial. It is pointed out that 
to convey an adequate picture of the achievement of the province and its people 
through the century must be a task for the historian; and those responsible for 
the edition have selected but two of the notable figures of the time for attention, 
William Annand, the founder of the Chronicle, and Joseph Howe, the first and 
greatest of its editors. Many phases of the economic and social life of the times 
are touched on, and the purpose of the Centennial number is given thus: “‘It is 
intended rather to afford a brief and fleeting glimpse of Nova Scotia as it was when 
Howe and Annand first launched in 1844 the newspaper that has grown to the 
sturdy, enduring institution that The Halifax Chronicle is to-day.” 


Livesay, J. F. B. Peggy's Cove. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1944. Pp. x, 100. ($2.50) 
Recollections of happy summers in Peggy's Cove on the Nova Scotia coast, one of 
the most painted and most frequently visited spots in Canada, a paradise for 
artists and photographers. 


PETRIE, J. R. The regional economy of New Brunswick: A statistical analysis. (Appen- 
dix A of a study prepared for the New Brunswick Committee on Reconstruction.) 
1944. Pp. 77-471. To be reviewed later 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


AUCLAIR, ELIE-J. Terrebonne, les Masson, leur chateau (Mémoires de la Société royale 
du Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 1-14). A history of the seigniory and 
parish of Terrebonne, Province of Quebec, with which the history of the Masson 
family was closely linked. 


BouCHARD, GEORGES. Habitant ou paysan? (Mémoires de la Société royale du Canada, 
XXXVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 27-35). Research into the profound difference in use 
and meaning of the terms “habitant” and ‘‘paysan”’ in present-day France and 
Canada, which has developed through three centuries. 


BoucHarD, T. D. Social change in Quebec (in Canada and the World Tomorrow, ed. by 
VIOLET ANDERSON, Toronto, 1944, 131-48). In land tenure, education, health, 
agriculture, industry and labour, Quebec has made some remarkable progress in 
recent years; in intellectual freedom she still lags behind, but much is to be 
hoped for. 


BROUILLETTE, B. and Tessier, R. Quebec. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, I (23).) 
Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. Dec. 15, 1944. Pp. 20. A survey of the 
French province. 


GAUVREAU, JEAN-MarieE. Clarence Gagnon @ la Bate Saint-Paul (Mémoires de la 
Société royale du Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 113-19). The county of 
Charlevoix, particularly the part around Baie Saint-Paul, had for the late artist 
a particular appeal; he felt it had remained true to the old French traditions which 
were so dear to his heart. 


Morn, RENE. Comsidérations sur la vie économique du Québec (L' Actualité économique, 
20e année, nov., 1944, 27-45). 


PACREAU, CAMILLE. Un Voyage au Saguenay. Montmagny, P.Q.: Les Editions Mar- 
quis, 19, rue St.-Thomas. 1944. Pp. 160. An account of a journey from Quebec 
down the St. Lawrence to the Saguenay and up the Saguenay to Lake St. 
John. Mainly a travel book, descriptive of the country through which the journey 

was taken, the volume also deals briefly with the history and legends of the lower 

St. Lawrence and Saguenay region. The illustrations, which are photographs taken 

by the author, are very fine. [D. G. CRE1GHTON] 
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PELLETIER, JEAN-FRANGoIs, ‘‘La Votx du Québec’ (L’Action nationale, XXIV (1), 
aofit.-sept., 1944, 3-18). Disapproves of the emigration of French Canadians to 
other provinces from Quebec, unless they are able to establish in their new home 
the essential French and Roman Catholic quality of their community. 


QUINN, HERBERT F. Can the Liberals hold Quebec? (Canadian forum, XXIV (no. 287), 
Dec., 1944, 201-2). A survey of the political scene in Quebec. 


SuRVEYER, E. FABRE. Edouard Raymond Fabre: D’aprés sa correspondence et ses 
contemporains (Mémoires de la Société royale du Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 1, mai, 
1944, 89-112). An account of the life of Edouard Fabre (1799-1854), one of 
Montreal's eminent citizens, and of the part he played in the economic, political, 
ind patriotic life of his times. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Fonthill Women’s Institute, Committee. History of the village of Fonthill. Welland. 
1944. Pp. 51; illustrated. It was suggested by Lady Tweedsmuir just prior to 
her departure for England that the Women's Institutes undertake the compiling 
of histories of their villages in ‘‘Village Books’’ as has already been done by the 


Institutes of England and Scotland. This book is the fruit of that suggestion. 
IL. B. Durr] 


SEABORN, Epwin. The march of medicine in Western Ontario. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1944. Pp. xvi, 386. ($6.00) To be reviewed later. 


4) The Prairie Provinces 


Hutcuison, Bruce. Saskatchewan landslide (Maclean's magazine, LVII (15), Aug. 1, 
1944, 7, 41-2). A study of the C.C.F. triumph in the recent Saskatchewan election. 


Saskatchewan Historical Society. Annual reports, 1941-2 and 1942-3. Regina. 1942-3. 
Pp. 12; 15 (mimeo.). See C.H.R., XXIII, Dec., 1942, 455, and XXIV, Dec., 1943, 
454. 


SHUMIATCHER, Morris C. Saskatchewan's socialists steam ahead (Canadian forum, 
XXIV (no. 287), Dec., 1944, 199-201). A report of Saskatchewan legislation 
promulgated by the recently-elected C.C.F. party. 


StePHENS, D. M. Fur rehabilitation in northern Manitoba (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXX (1), Jan., 1945, 10-19). The Manitoba government organized its 
rehabilitation programme in 1930; a record of its achievements. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Defending Puget Sound against the Northern Indians (Pacific northwest quarterly, 
XXXVI (1), Jan., 1945, 69-78). Documents detailing efforts of territorial officials 
to guard against attacks from the Northern Indians are reproduced here; they 
are taken from the State Department records, and contain among others a letter 
from Governor Douglas on this point. 


DRUMMOND, GeorGE F. British Columbia. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, II (1).) Ot- 
tawa: Wartime Information Board. 1945. Pp. 20. A sketch of the Pacific province. 


NIVEN, FREDERICK. The transplanted. Toronto: Collins. 1944. Pp. 310. ($2.75) 
A novel picturing the swift transition of a British Columbia valley to a teeming 
industrial centre. 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


ANDERSON, J. W. Fort Ross voyage (Beaver, outfit 275, Dec., 1944, 45-8). Describes 
the 1944 voyage of R.M.S. Nascopie, of which the highlight was the visit to Fort 
Ross, inaccessible since 1941. 
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Arctic survey. Foreword by H. A. INNis. 1. Survey of health conditions and medical 
and hospital services in the North West Territories by G. J. WHERRETT. II, Survey 
of education in the Mackenzie District by ANDREW Moore (C.J.E.P.S., XI (1), 
Feb., 1945, 48-82). Due to war conditions the C.J.E.P.S. here publishes two 
papers of the preliminary survey of the Arctic which has been undertaken by the 
grants-in-aid committee of the Canadian Social Science Research Council, with 
the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. Other papers will appear in due course 
in the same and other appropriate journals, and the various studies will be in- 
corporated in a single volume at a later date. 


BALCHEN, BERNT, Forp, CorrEy, and LA FarRGE, OLIveER. The battle for Greenland. 
With a foreword by H. H. ArRNoLb. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company [To- 
ronto: Thomas Allen Ltd.}. 1944. Pp. 127. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


BRIDGE, Mary. The Arctic Institute of North America (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXIX (6), Dec., 1944, 275-7). The purpose of the recently established Institute 
will be the collection and dissemination of information relating to the Arctic and 
Subarctic regions of the North American continent. 


Carr, WILLIAM Guy. Checkmate in the north: The Axis planned to invade America. 
Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. 1944. Pp. vi, 304. ($3.50) To 


be reviewed later. 


ManninG, T. H. and [Manninc], E. W. The preparation of skins and clothing in the 
Eastern Canadian Arctic (Polar record, 1V (no. 28), July, 1944, 156-69). 


Northwest passage III: The return voyage of the ‘‘St. Roch’ (Imperial oil review, XXVIII 
(3), winter, 1944, 1-4). Describes the return voyage of this R.C.M.P. ship under 
Sergeant Larsen from Halifax to Vancouver, July-Oct., 1944, via the Northwest 
Passage, only the third time that this has been accomplished. The St. Roch made 
the journey from Vancouver to Halifax via the same route in 1940-2. 


REMINGTON, FRANKLIN. Harvard to York Factory in 1888 (Beaver, outfit 275, Dec., 
1944, 8-12). A humorous account of the adventurous trip of two Harvard graduates 
from Winnipeg to York Factory. 


(7) Newfoundland 
KEENLEYSIDE, H. L. Place-names of Newfoundland (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXIX (6), Dec., 1944, 255-67). The author takes pleasures in ‘‘the delightful 
and imaginative character of the Newfoundland nomenclature.” 


PusHiE, GORDON F. How is Newfoundland to have self-rule? (Saturday night, LX (2), 
Sept. 16, 1944, 22-3). 


SHIELDs, W. A. R.C.A.F. outpost (Canadian geographical journal, XXX (1), Jan., 
1945, 20-5). The record of a small group of radio technicians who lived in bleak 
isolation for a long winter on the coast of Newfoundland. 





VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Bouvier, Emite. L’Avant-projet de loi d’assurance-santé (Relations, IV (no. 47), nov., 
1944, 286-9). A study of the report on health insurance submitted by the parlia- 
mentary committee to the House of Commons in July, 1944. 


















Martin, Paut. Labour's post-war world. (Behind the Headlines series, V (1).) To- 
ronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1945. Pp. 40. (10c.) A study of labour’s place in the national 
economy, and its attitude toward post-war domestic and international problems. 


PETEGORSKY, Davip. Where does labour fit in? (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, I 
(2).) Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. 1945. Pp. 20. 
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Queen’s University, Dept. of Industrial Relations. Bull. no. 9. The closed shop: A 
study of the methods used by unions to attain security. Kingston: The University. 
1944. Pp. v, 85. 


Witson, IDELE. Should organized labour in Canada co-operate closely with organized 

labour in the United States? (Quarterly review of commerce, XI (2), 1944, 92-100). 
The author answers that this question has already been settled in the affirmative; 
the next step is the determination of and the striving for, the basic long-run interests 
of workers in Canada, the United States, and all other countries. 

















(2) Agriculture 


MaRVEN, RUTH. So you want to be a farmer? (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, I (24).) 
Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. Jan. 1, 1945. Pp. 20. 






WessTER, J. L. Vegetable seed growing in British Columbia (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXX (1), Jan., 1945, 2-9). The acute shortage of vegetable seeds, formerly 
imported from Europe, has been met by the development of a thriving industry in 

British Columbia. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


LAVIOLETTE, FORREST E. Two years of Japanese evacuation in Canada (Far Eastern 
survey, XIII (11), May 31, 1944, 93-100). 





McGowan, E. S. Colonization (Canadians all, II (3-4), autumn, 1944, 13, 65-7). A 
blue print of the mechanics or technique of colonization in Canada. 





THoMsON, Watson. Beyond race and nationality (Canadians all, II (3-4), autumn, 
1944, 42-4). ‘There can be no solution of the problem of Canadian unity along the 
line of the theory of the ‘Canadian Mosaic’.”’ 















(4) Geography 
STAINER, JOHN. The St. Lawrence-Hamilton watershed (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXIX (5), Nov., 1944, 246-51). Theauthor has brought together what information 
he can concerning the little known territory of this watershed in Labrador. 






Wrotn, LAWRENCE C. The early cartography of the Pacific. (The Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, XXXVIII (2), 1944.) Portland, Maine: The 
Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1944. Pp. 83-268; maps. ($3.00 per year) To 

be reviewed later. 











(5) Transportation and Communication 
THOMSON, JAMES S. Canadian broadcusting (Queen's quarterly, LI (4), winter, 1944-5, 

349-62). ‘‘Canada has devised a system [of radio broadcasting] which, on the whole, 
works well and is highly creditable to our political and social wisdom.” 





VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Elementary and secondary education in Canada, 
1940-42 (being Part I of the Biennial survey of education in Canada, 1940-42). 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 103. (50c.) 





Canada and Newfoundland Education Association. Proceedings of the twenty-second 
convention, held at Toronto, October 11th, 12th, 13th, 1944. Toronto: The Association. 
1944. Pp. 89. 





$$ —————_ Trends in education, 1944: A 
survey of current educational developments in the nine provinces of Canada and in 
Newfoundland. Toronto: The Association. Oct. 13, 1944. Pp. 58. The Edu- 
cational Policies Committee of the Association has followed up the 1943 publication, 
Report of the Survey Committee, with a brief report on educational news of the year 
1943-4. 
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Canada-United States Committee on Education. Education for mutual understanding 
ind friendship between Canada and the United States. (Publication no. 1, in English 
and French.) Cambridge, Mass.: U.S. secretary, Howard Wilson, Lawrence Hall, 
Harvard University; Toronto: Canadian secretary, C. E. Phillips, Ontario 
College of Education. Jan., 1945. Pp. 16. A statement of policy approved by 
the committee, at the first meeting held at Niagara Falls, Ontario, September 
18-20, 1944. 


Canadian Association for Adult Education. Director's report, annual meeting, Ottawa, 
Ontario, September 13-15, 1944. ‘Toronto: The Association. 1944. Pp. [xii]. 


Harrison, G. B. Department of English (Queen's quarterly, LI (4), winter, 1944-5, 
378-89). A statement of views on the proper role of a qualified Department of 
English in a university. 


HuGueEs, JouN. Canada's forgotten child—a plea for better education (Municipal review 
of Canada, XL (4), April, 1944, 6-8). 


Jounson, Harry G. The Antigonish movement. Antigonish, N.S.: Extension Dept., 
St. Francis Xavier University. [1944.] Pp. 14. A lecture to the students of 
Acadia University on the programme of adult education and economic co-operation 


being carried on under the sponsorship of the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University. 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


DE Quésec, GeorGes. L’Eglise catholique au Canada. Montréal: L’Echo de Saint 
Francois. 1944. Pp. viii, 82. (50c.) 


IX. GENEALOGY 


MassicoTte, E.-Z. Agathe de Saint-Pére, Dame le gardeur de Repentigny (B.R.H., 
L (7), juillet, 1944, 202-7). Born Agathe de Saint Pére, Madame Le Gardeur de 
Repentigny distinguished herself by sponsoring the weaving industry in Montreal, 
when a shortage of imported materials occurred in 1705. 


Références biographiques canadiennes (B.R.H., L (7 and 8), juillet, 1944, 220-4; aofit, 
1944, 247-56). Genealogical notes. 


Rfoy], P.-G. Armand Laporte de Lalanne (B.R.H., L (6), juin, 1944, 161-9). Points 
out that Laporte de Lalanne was almost as guilty as Bigot of the loss of New France. 

— Le Chirurgien-Major Polemond (B.R.H., L (7), juillet, 1944, 210-11). 

Genealogical notes. 

— Le faux-saunter Pierre Revol (B.R.H., L (7 and 8), juillet, 1944, 193-201; 

aoat, 1944, 225-35). Traces the career of Revol, who was banished to New France 

for taking part in the contraband dealing in salt. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A bibliography of current publications on Canadian economics (in each issue of C.J.E.P.S.). 








LARSON, HENRIETTA M. List of books and articles on the economic history of the United 
States and Canada (Economic history review, XIV (1), 1944, 113-21). A 
bibliography. 


LuSIGNAN, LuciEN. Essat sur les écrits de deux martyrs canadiens (B.R.H., L (6), juin, 
1944, 174-92). A bibliography of the writings of Saint Jean de Brébeuf and of 
Saint Isaac Jogues. 


Murray, Evstr McLeop (ed.). Post-war planning for Canada (Ontario library review, 
XXVIII (4), Nov., 1944, 459-73). A bibliography of recent publications upon 
Canadian post-war problems, with a special section devoted to transportation. 


R., B. B. Recent polar literature (Polar record, IV (no. 28), July, 1944, 197-207). A 
bibliography. 
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Répertoire bibliographique (in each issue of Culture). 


University of Toronto Library, Circulation Dept.(under the direction of M. L. Newron). 
Canadian pertodical index, 1943. Toronto: Ontario Dept. of Education. 1944. 
Pp. 116. ($1.00) 

—  —— Canadian periodical index, July-September, 1944 (Ontario 

library review, XXVIII (4), Nov., 1944, 509-40). 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


CARBONNEAU, Hector. Le Parler des Madelinots (Mémoires de la Société royale du 
Canada, XXXVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 49-66). After the dispersal of the Acadians 
in 1755, one small group found their way to St. Pierre and Miquelon; the reper- 
cussions of the French Revolution drove them hence to the Madeleine Islands in 
the St. Lawrence. In their self-contained and isolated life there, their speech has 
retained much of the quaintness and charm of the Renaissance French of France 
three hundred years ago. 


CouturiER, M.-A. Vers un Peinture canadienne (Revue dominicaine, L, oct., 1944, 
158-63). 


DAVIAULT, PIERRE. Traducteurs et traduction au Canada (Mémoires de la Société 
royale du Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 67-87). The differences between 
French as spoken in France and in French Canada are the result not so much of 
the long separation between the two, but have come about through the continuous 
process of translation in Canada, the ever-present need for translation of documents, 
forms, newspaper articles, etc., from English into the French language. 


FAIRLEY, BARKER. Art—Canadians, for the use of. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, 
I (22).) Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. Dec. 1, 1944. Pp. 20. A humor- 
ous account of the place of art and the artist in Canadian life. 


GaGnon, Maurice. Sur un Etat actuel de la peinture canadienne. Montréal: Société 
des Editions Pascal. 1945. Pp. 158 (xvi plates). To be reviewed later. 


GAUVREAU, JEAN-Marie. Evolution et tradition des meubles canadiens (Mémoires de 
la Société royale du Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 121-7). An analysis of 
the trends in interior decoration in French Canada. 


Hépert, Maurice. L'Habditation canadienne-francaise: Une véritable expression de 
civilisation distincte et personnelle (Mémoires de la Société royale du Canada, 
XXXVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 129-41). The author claims that French Canada is 
unique in Canada and in the United States in possessing a distinctive and original 
architecture which has evolved with its environment. 


HouLé, L&opoitp. Sermo vulgaris, sermo urbanis (Mémoires de la Société royale du 
Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 143-9). A plea for better speech. The 
progress of the French language in Canada can be marked only in demographic 
terms today; in terms of vocabulary there is no progress. 


HuBBARD, R.H. The Canadian tradition in art (Canadians all, II (3-4), autumn, 1944, 
25, 69). The author believes that a Canadian art tradition cannot be denied; it is 
an accomplished fact. 


HuNDAL, JERRY. Canadian Folk Society (Canadians all, II (3-4), autumn, 1944, 35, 57). 
The Society, as at present constituted, has grown out of the work of the Vancouver 
Folk Festival, and is in the twelfth year of its development; its purposes are to 
promote and retain the folksongs, dances, and handicraft of national groups, to 
promote appreciation of Canadian citizenship, and to promote tolerance and unity 
among all groups in Canada. 


Hunt, Lestre. The National Film Board (Canadians all, II (3-4), autumn, 1944, 37, 
70-1). An outline of the work carried on by the various sections of the Board. 
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McCay, Mrs. Joun T. Vancouver folk festival (Canadians all, II (2), spring, 1944, 
22-3, 72-5). An informal account of the beginnings of this festival of the national 
groups, in the late 1920's. 


Massicotte, E.-Z. Quelques Libraires Montréalais d’autrefois (B.R.H., L (6), juin, 
1944, 170-3). Notes on booksellers in Montreal in the nineteenth century; con- 
tinues the lists given in the B.R.H., avril and oct., 1943, issues. 


PaQuEtT, A. Les origines du thédtre frangais au Canada (Le Canada francais, XXXII 
(2), oct., 1944, 99-118). A study of the early days of the theatre in French Canada. 


PERRAULT, ANTONIO. A propos de Roman social: Jean Rivard et Le Fils de l’Esprit 
(Mémoires de la Société royale du Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 151-69). 
A discussion of Jean Rivard by Antoine Gérin Lajoie (1862) and Le Fils de Il’ Esprit 
by George Fonsegrive (pseudonym for Yves Le Querdec) (1906), two early works 
of fiction in Canada imbued with social significance. 


Rosins, JOHN D. Lawren Harris (Canadian review of music and art, III (3-4), April- 
May, 1944, 13-14, 18). A study of this well-known member of the Group of Seven. 


ROSINGER, ANDRE B. Canada at the dawn of great period of art (Saturday night, LIX 
(33), April 22, 1944, 22-3). The impressions made by Canadian painting upon a 
visitor from Czechoslovakia. 


Son, MICHEL. Poesias canadenses de expressao francesa (Revista franco-brasileira, 
X (no. 112), 1943, 6-8). The writer is convinced that the best Canadian poets 
have imitated the French poets. 


SmiTH, A. J. M. Colonialism and nationalism in Canadian poetry before confederation 
(Canadian Historical Association report, 1944, 74-85). Sketches the development 
of Canadian poetry from the pure colonialism of Catherine Traill to the patriotic 
nationalism of Edward Dewart. 


Toronto Public Library Board. Reading in Toronto, 1943: Being the sixtieth annual 
report for the year 1943. Toronto: The Board. 1944. Pp. 70. Special mention 
is made of the need for a National Library. 


Watson, WILLIAM R. The art of A. Suzor-Coté, R.C.A. (1870-1937) (Canadian review 
of music and art, II (9-10), Oct.-Nov., 1943, 14-17). Artist and sculptor, M. Suzor- 
Coté was an ardent and sincere interpreter of many phases of life in the Province 


of Quebec. 


Witks, NorMAN. The advent of Canadian music (Canadians all, II (3-4), autumn, 
1944, 27). ‘‘... Canadian music is in the making.” 


Woop, ELizABETH Wyn. A national program for the arts in Canada (Canadian art, 
I (3), Feb.-March, 1944, 93-5, 127-8). Suggests a ten-point programme, the 
leading item of which is the establishment of a Department of Fine Arts or Cultura] 


Affairs, for the supervision and encouragement of art, in all its branches, through- 
out the country. 


Woopnouse, A. S. P. (ed.). Letters in Canada: 1943. Part I. English-Canadian 
letters. Part 11. French-Canadian letters and New-Canadian letters (University of 
Toronto quarterly, XIII (3, 4), April, 1944, 306-65; July, 1944, 424-61). The 
Quarterly here publishes its ninth critical survey of current Canadian literature. 
For the second year no articles in periodicals are covered, and for this issue Mr. 
W. S. Milne’s annual essay on Canadian drama has been suspended, since none, 
save that written for the radio, has appeared. The poetry is again reviewed by 
E. K. Brown, Fiction by J. R. MacGILitvray, Remaining Material by the Editor 
and others. The French-Canadian section is again presented by W. E. COLtin, 
and the New-Canadian section by WATSON KIRKCONNELL. 
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XII. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Contributed annually since 1925 by Professor T. F. McILwralirtu.) 


ACKERENECHT, ERWIN H. ‘White Indians’’ (Bulletin of the history of medicine, XV (1). 
Jan., 1944, 15-36). A study of the life histories of eight white children abducted 
by Indians during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In each case the child, 


growing up as an Indian, became completely and satisfactorily adjusted to Indian 
life and refused to return home. 


The administration of Indian affairs (Boletin indigenista, IV (2), June, 1944, 107-15). 


A useful summary of Canadian government administration in regard to Indian 
affairs. 


ALLEN, Hope Emity. An Onetda tale (Journal of American folklore, LVII (226), 
Oct.-Dec., 1944, 280-1). An Iroquois folk-tale. 


ArKLE, Percy W. A study of the Nascapi in Labrador (Oral health, XXXIII (4), 
April, 1943, 202-6). A semi-popular summary of the results of the examination of 
some 4,000 teeth among two bands of Naskapi Indians in Labrador. 


BARBEAU, Marius. Ce que mangeaient nos ancétres (Mémoires de la Société Généa- 
logique Canadienne-Frangaise, I (1), Jan., 1944, 14-17). An interesting study of 
diet in French Canada, particularly in the eighteenth century, showing the influence 
of Indian and English foods upon the French menu. 

—— Country-made trade goods (Beaver, outfit 275, Sept., 1944, 16-19). 
Following the union of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company 
in 1821, extensive use was made of trade goods manufactured in Montreal, instead 
of relying exclusively on imports from England. 


——_—_——_——_———. French Canadian folk-songs (Musical quarterly, XXIX (1), Jan., 
1943, 122-37). 


From gold threads to porcupine quills (Antiques [Boston], Jan., 

1944, 24-6). 

——_———_——_—_—— How the raven stole the sun (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 2, May, 1944, 59-69). One of the feats of Raven, a culture 
hero of the Haida, was the theft of the sun. Incidents of this myth have been 
shown on totem-poles and in argillite carvings, many of them of outstanding 
artistic excellency. 

—_——_—_—_————— Kiing-ego, Haida carver (Canadian review of music and art, III 
(7-8), Aug.-Sept., 1944, 17, 19, 30). A description, with illustrations, of the work 
of a Haida artist, whose slate carvings are outstanding. 

————————— Mountain cloud. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers; Toronto: 
Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. 1944. Pp. 300. ($4.00) This novel is 
worthy of inclusion in a bibliography for its accurate descriptions of Indian life in 
the Liard River area. 

Siren of the seas (Beaver, outfit 275, Dec., 1944, 20-3). Sea otter 
skins were used extensively by the coastal Indians of British Columbia, and their 
great value in the Chinese market led the Russians, and later the English, to the 
profitable hunting grounds of the North Pacific. The animal was almost ex- 
terminated, the Indians were forced to use other skins, but the sea otter played 
an important part in the opening of China to foreign trade. 

—_—_—_—__—_—_——— Totemism, a modern growth on the north Pacific coast (Journal of 
American folklore, LVII (223), Jan.-March, 1944, 51-8). A study of the history of 
North-west Coast totemic art, much of which is of modern origin and strongly 
influenced by Russian contacts in the eighteenth century. 

———_—_—_—__————— and WItson, CuiirrorD. Tobacco for the fur trade (Beaver, outfit 
274, March, 1944, 36-9). Tobacco was a valuable article of trade from the time of 
the early posts; most of it was imported from Brazil and later from Virginia. 

mm — Tobacco for the fur trade (The lighter, 

Department of Agriculture, Ottawa [{multilithed], XIV (2), May, 1944, 138-15). 
A reprint of the article in the Beaver cited above. 
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Barnett, H. G. Underground houses on the British Columbian coast (American an- 
tiquity, IX (3), Jan., 1944, 265-70). Evidence of the existence of subterranean 
houses among the coastal Indians of southern British Columbia raises inte resting 
problems of the distribution and spread of this type of habitation. 


BARRANTES, EMIL10. Conceptos fundamentales sobre la educacién del Indio (America 
indigena, IV (1), Jan., 1944, 48-54). A thoughtful study of Indian education, a 
problem having many similarities in all American countries with any considerable 
native population. 


Betcourt, G. A. |translated by J. A. BURGESsSE]. Buffalo hunt (Beaver, outfit 275, 
Dec., 1944, 13-17). A vivid account of bison hunting on the Plains in 1845, in- 
cluding details of the method of butchering and preparing the meat; Father 


Belcourt’s description was written as a letter to a friend and published in Quebec 
in 1847. 


BLESSING, FRED K., Jr. A glossary of a Minnesota Ojibway dialect (Minnesota archae- 


ologist [multilithed], X (1), Jan., 1944, 3-66). A lengthy list of Ojibwa words in a 
dialect spoken in Minnesota. 


BurGEsSE, J. ALLAN. The woman and the child among the Lac-St.-Jean Montagnats 
(Primitive man, XVII (1, 2), Jan. and April, 1944, 1-18). An intimate description 
of the position of women and the training of children among the Montagnais of 


the Lake St. John area. This is a valuable account based on long first-hand 
knowledge of the people concerned. 


CAMERON, W. BLEASDELL. Clan McKay in the west (Beaver, outfit 275, Sept., 1944, 
3-7). This account of the services of the McKay family to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company contains a description of the Indian uprising at Battleford in 1885. 


CAMPBELL, GEORGE MUNROE. Campbell's original Indian dictionary of the Ojibway or 
Chippewa language. Minneapolis: Argus Publishing Co. 1940. Pp. 80. A 
dictionary written by an Ojibwa, containing miscellaneous facts as well as linguistic 
material. 


Coss, W. MontaGue. Bibliography in physical anthropology: July 1, 1943 through 
June 30, 1944 (American journal of physical anthropology, (new series) II (4), 
Dec., 1944, 381-413). A comprehensive bibliography, with special reference to 
the Indians of America. 


COLBERT, MILDRED. Kutkos, Chinook tyee. Boston: D.C. Heath and Co. 1942. Pp. 228, 


illustrations. A well-written and interesting book for children describing North- 
west Coast Indian life and legends. 


DeELorIA, ELLA CARA. Dakota treatment of murderers (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, LX XXVIII (5), Nov. 7, 1944, 368-71). A study of Dakota 
(Sioux) practice respecting the punishment of murderers which varied according 
to whether the offender was, or was not, a member of the victim's family. 


DENNY, Sir CeciL. Blackfoot magic (Beaver, outfit 275, Sept., 1944, 14-15). Incidents 
of Blackfoot shamanistic practices in the seventies. 


DENSMORE, FRANCES. Music of the Indians of British Columbia (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 136, Anthropological papers, 27, Washington, 1943, 1-99). 
A collection of ninety-eight songs from different tribes of British Columbia, recorded 
with music and musical analysis, and extensive ethnological data describing matters 
referred to in the songs. Miss Densmore has studied Indian music in the United 
States for many years, and her incursion into the Canadian field is welcome both 
in regard to the collection of fast-vanishing material, and as an example of inter- 
national scientific co-operation. 

—_—_—_———— Traces of foreign influences in the music of the American Indians 
(American anthropologist, XLVI (1, part 1), Jan.-March, 1944, 106-12), Elements 
in American Indian music which can be traced to European sources are an objective 
means of tracing some aspects of the course and extent of contact. 
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DRUCKER, PHILIP. Archeological survey on the northern northwest coast, with appendix 
by FisHER, Epna M., Early vertebrate fauna of the British Columbia coast (Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 133, Anthropological papers, 20, Washington, 
1943, 17-142). This is an important contribution to the study of the little-known 
archaeology of the North-west Coast. The results of excavations at various sites 
are given, together with an analysis of tool forms based on museum material. 


DuTILLy, ARTHEME. An inexhaustible source of linguistic knowledge (Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, LXXXVII (5), May 5, 1944, 403-6). A 
summary of linguistic work, including manuscript material, recorded by mission- 
aries among the Indians of Canada. 


Epwarps, EVERETT E. and RASMUSSEN, WAYNE D. A bibliography on the agriculture 
of the American Indians. (United States Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication no. 447.) Washington: Government Printing Office. 
Jan., 1942. Pp. 107. This is a comprehensive and well indexed study of the use 
by the American Indians of both cultivated and wild plants. The material is 
arranged: (a) On a regional basis, (b) On a tribal basis, (c) According to specific 
crops, (d) According to developments on reservations in the United States, and 
(e) The use of wild plants. One striking conclusion of the authors is that approxi- 
mately four-sevenths of the farm crops of the United States are plants derived 
from the Indians. 


Ewers, JoHN C. The Blackfoot war lodge: Its construction and use (American anthro- 
pologist, XLVI (2, part 1), April-June, 1944, 182-92). On raiding expeditions 
the Blackfoot and other tribes of the northern Plains used bark-covered lodges 
which were erected in wooded valleys or “islands” of timber; in fact, wood was 
utilized more commonly than is generally recognized. 

—_—_——_—_——— Some winter sports of Blackfoot Indian children (Masterkey, XVIII 
(6), Nov., 1944, 180-7). A description of children’s activities and games among 
the Blackfoot. 

—_——___————— The story of the Blackfeet. (United States Indian Service, Education 
Division: Indian life and customs pamphlet, no. 6.) Lawrence, Kansas: United 
States Indian Service, Haskell Institute. Nov., 1944. Pp. 66. A well illustrated 
and scholarly description of the Blackfoot, written and presented in a non-technical 
manner. The historical approach has been used throughout by describing the 
activities of the Blackfoot at different periods, concluding with life on the reser- 
vations today. 


FENTON, WILLIAM N. Simeon Gibson: Iroquois informant, 1889-1943 (American 
anthropologist, XLVI (2), April-June, 1944, 231-4). A biography of an Iroquois 
of the Grand River who, as interpreter, informant, and adviser to successive 


ethnologists, has played a significant part in the recording of details of Iroquois 
culture. 


Food and health of Eskimos and Lapps (British medical journal, II 1943 (4310), Aug., 
1943, 207). A brief note on the food habits of the Eskimo of Greenland and 
Labrador, compared with those of the Lapps of northern Sweden. 


FosteER, Mrs. W. GARLAND. The Kitsilano masks (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVIII (2), Feb., 1944, 84-7). An illustrated description of masks belonging to 
three generations of Squamish Indians from southern British Columbia. 


FRIEDL, ERNESTINE. A note on birchbark transparencies (American anthropologist, 
XLVI (1, part 1), Jan.-March, 1944, 149-50). The use of birchbark transparencies 
as art stencils is well known, but the author records a game in which a child weaves 
a story around designs made in this way. 


GippinGs, J. L., Jr. Dated Eskimo ruins of an inland zone (American antiquity, X (2), 
Oct., 1944, 113-34). Archaeological investigations in the Kobuk River area of 
Alaska disclose an early, highly specialized, inland culture, having traits indicative 

of Indian influence. 
Some climatic aspects of tree growth in Alaska (Tree-ring bulletin, 


IX (4), 1943, 26-32). 
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GRIFFIN, JAMES B. The Iroquois in American prehistory (Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters for 1943, XXIX, 1944, 357-74). A careful 
study of Iroquois archaeology throws light on their history, with particular refer- 
ence to the amount of interaction with the people of Hopewell culture in the 


Ohio valley. 


HeEIzER, ROBERT F. Aconite poison whaling in Asia and America: An Aleutian transfer 
to the new world (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 133, Anthropological 
papers, 24, Washington, 1943, 415-68). A comprehensive and scholarly study of 
the distribution of aconite poison in whaling leads to the conclusion that the method 
developed in the Old World and spread to America via the Aleutian Islands, 
affording further evidence of contact between the two continents by that route. 
———_——__—— Artifact transport by migratory animals and other means (American 
antiquity, IX (4), April, 1944, 395-400). An interesting article giving instances of 
the transportation over long distances of projectile heads and other artifacts im- 
bedded in the bodies of animals; whales and other marine mammals are particularly 
important as involuntary distributors of archaeological specimens. 





HERNANDEZ DE ALBA, GREGORIO. Lo indigena como expresiin Americana (America 
indigena, IV (3), July, 1944, 223-5). Widespread cultural resemblances in pre- 
Columbian times among the Indians of America point to a basic unity, and suggest 
the desirability of a similar approach to their problems of today. 


Hewitt, J. N. B. fed. by Witt1aM N. Fenton]. The requickening address of the Iroquois 
condolence council (Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, XXXIV (3), 
March 15, 1944, 65-85). A scholarly and thorough description of one of the most 


important Iroquois rituals, prepared by the late J. N. B. Hewitt and adequately 
revised and amplified. 


HIBBEN, FRANK C. Our search for the earliest Americans (Harper's magazine, 
CLXXXIX (1130), July, 1944, 139-47). Archaeological investigations in two 
localities in Alaska, Chinitna Bay being the most promising, have revealed Folsom 
points and masses of bones of mammoth and other extinct mammals. 


H1LGer, Sor M. INEz. Ceremonia para dar nombre a un nifio Indio Chippewa (America 
indigena, IV (3), July, 1944, 237-42). A detailed description of the selection and 
bestowal of a name among the Ojibwa. 

——————. Chippewa burial and mourning customs (American anthro- 
pologist, XLVI (4), Oct.-Dec., 1944, 564-8). A description of an Ojibwa funeral 
showing a blend of Indian and modern American practices. 





HILL, JASPER. The manifesto of the Indian Council Fire (Boletin indigenista, IV (4), 
Dec., 1944, 269-72). A statement of the aims of the Indian Council Fire of Canada, 


an organization seeking to promote fellowship and joint action among the Indians 
of Canada. 


Howay, F. W. Origin of the Chinook jargon on the north west coast (Oregon historical 
quarterly, XLIV (1), March, 1943, 27-55). A reprint of an important article 
originally published in the British Columbia Historical Quarterly (and cited C.H.R., 
XXIV, March, 1943, 102), showing that the Chinook jargon developed after 
the arrival of the white man as a result of contact between maritime fur traders 
and various coastal tribes. 


Hepiicka, ALES. Alaska diary. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell Press. 1943. Pp. xvi, 
414, 232 illustrations. Reviewed in C.H.R., XXV, Dec., 1944, 445-6. 

— Catalog of human crania in the United States National Museum col- 
lections: Non-Eskimo people of the northwest coast, Alaska, and Siberia. (Proceedings 
of the United States National Museum, XCIV, no. 3171, 1-172.) Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1944. Pp. 172. This catalogue comprises detailed 
measurements of the crania from the Aleutian Islands, Alaska, and British Columbia 
in the United States National Museum, with comparable data obtained from 
Russian museum collections. Such examination shows greater diversity in Alaska 
than was previously known, including a pre-Aleut population in the Aleutians 


similar to American Indian types, whereas the modern Aleutian Islanders resemble 
Siberian tribesmen. 
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IMBELLONI, Jos&. The peopling of America (Acta Americana, I (3), July-Sept., 1943, 
309-30). Contrary to generally accepted views, the author believes that there are 


diverse strains in the population of America, and that the Mongoloid is by no 
means dominant. 


Indians are allies rather than subjects (Boletin indigenista, IV (1), March, 1944, 19-21). 
A reprint of a letter to the editor of a Montreal newspaper, stressing that the 
Iroquois of Caughnawaga are allies of the Crown, not subjects of Canada. 


JAEGER, ELLSworTH. The way of the false face (School arts, XLIII (3), Nov., 1943, 
92-3). A popular note on Indian masks and their use, particularly among the 
Iroquois. 


Jenness, DESMOND (sic). The Eskimos: Their past and future (Queen's quarterly, 
LI (2), summer, 1944, 132-48). A scholarly summary of Eskimo history, based on 
the results of archaeological investigations and deductions. 


Jenness, DIAMOND. The Carrier Indians of the Bulkley River: Their social and religious 
life (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 133, Anthropological papers, 25, 
Washington, 1943, 469-586). An important and detailed description of the Hwit- 
sowitenne, the most westerly branch of the Carriers, living in the Bulkley River 
valley, an affluent of the Skeena, in northern British Columbia. This thorough 
study of their social and religious life is particularly important as it shows the 
modifications which have resulted from contact with coastal tribes, for example, 
in the importance of crests, phratries, and the potlatch system. The field work 


on which this report is based was carried out for the National Museum of Canada 

in 1924-5. 
—————_————— Grammatical notes on some western Eskimo dialects. (Report of 
the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18. Vol. XV: Eskimo Language, Part B.) 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 34. This paper deals largely with the 
grammar of the Eskimo of the Barrow district, Alaska, with shorter studies and 
comparisons to other western Eskimo dialects. The material was collected during 
the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-16. Publication now is better than never, 
but a delay of nearly thirty years is not to the credit of Canada. 


JoHNsHOY, J. WALTER. Apaurak in Alaska: Social pioneering among the Eskimos. 
Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company. 1944. Pp. 325; 71 plates. ($3.00) The 
Reverend T. L. Brevig, a Norwegian Lutheran clergyman, served as a missionary 
to the Eskimo of Point Barrow from 1894 to 1917. This volume is based on ex- 
tracts from his daily journal. 


Jury, WitFRIp. Old Fairfield on the Thames (C.H.R., XXV (4), Dec., 1944, 409-16). 
A description of an important piece of historical archaeological work at Fairfield, 
Kent County, Ontario, where a Moravian mission was established in 1792, the first 
Protestant mission in Upper Canada. Excavations have definitely located the 
site and made clear many details of the plan of the village and its individual houses. 


KELEMEN, PAL. Medieval American art. New York: Macmillan Company. 1943. 
Vol. I, pp. xiv, 414; Vol. II, 306 plates, pp. 33. This is a monumental study of 
native American arts including architecture, sculpture, ceramics, weaving, metal 
and stone-working, and a variety of applied arts. The author shows the significance 
of American artists and craftsmen in relation to other parts of the world, finding 
that Indian achievements stand comparison with what has been produced else- 
where and, though of independent origin, can be studied in a world setting. The 
second volume of plates does full justice to the material. Though dealing specifi- 
cally with the area between New Mexico and Peru, these volumes deserve inclusion 
in a Canadian bibliography for their broad outlook on Indian art as a whole. 


Kipp, KENNETH. The secrets of Fort Ste. Marie (Martyrs’ Shrine message, VIII (3), 
Oct., 1944, 4, 18). Details of life at Ste. Marie, centre of the Huron missions in the 
seventeenth century, can be deduced from carefully excavated objects. 
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KIRCHHOFF, PAUL. Comentario al articulo del senor Herndndez de Alba (America in- 
digena, IV (3), July, 1944, 227-31). A careful examination of an article by Her- 
nandez de Alba, in which Mr. Kirchhoff criticizes his views of basic pre-Columbian 
Indian resemblances and stresses the diversity of aboriginal culture. 


Kraus, BERTRAM S. Acculturation, a new approach to the Iroquoian problem (American 
antiquity, IX (3), Jan., 1944, 302-18). ‘Taking as illustration the Neutrals of south- 
western Ontario, the author see the value of appraising cultural change in 
elucidating the history of the Iroquois, indicating its importance in archaeological 
as well as literary studies. 


KROGMAN, W. M. Bibliography in physical anthropology, January 1, 1942 to July 1, 
1943 (American journal of physical anthropology, (new series) | (4), Dec., 1943, 
437-86). A well classified and valuable bibliography. 


LEARMONTH, L. A. Nets under ice (Beaver, outfit 275, Dec., 1944, 24-7). A series oi 
photographs of net fishing as practised by the Eskimo of the Coppermine area. 


LEECHMAN, DouG tas. John Rastell and the Indians (Queen's quarterly, LI (1), spring, 
1944, 73-7). The earliest description in English of the Indians of eastern Canada 
appears to be in a morality play written by Rastell about 1519. The facts were 
probably gleaned from fishermen who had visited the Grand Banks. 

—__——_—_—_——_————— Longfellow's Hiawatha (Queen’s quarterly, LI (3), autumn, 
1944, 307-12). For the ‘‘facts’’ of Hiawatha, Longfellow relied upon Schoolcraft 
who wrote, with many inaccuracies, about the Ojibwa of the Upper Lakes, and not 
about the Iroquois; while the metre was taken from the Finnish epic, the Kalevala. 
The result is a masterpiece of imaginative verse, but of no ethnological value. 

— - - — Trephined skulls a: British Columbia (Transactions of the 
Revel Soci iety of Canada, XXXVIII, 2, May, 1944, 99-102). Two Indian 
skulls, one from Lytton and one from the Ske “ena River, show successful trephining. 
The te chnique employed was that of scraping, an unusual method. 

et ——— Wigwam and teepee (Beaver, outfit 275, Dec., 1944, 28-31). 
A scholarly and well illustrated description of types of Indian houses used in differ- 
ent parts of Canada. 


DE Lemos, PEDRO. I/ndian art craft of the northwest (School arts, XLIII (3), Nov., 1943, 
90-1). A brief, illustrated note on Haida art. 


Linpguist, G.E.E. The Indian in American life. New York: Friendship Press. 1944. 
Pp. xii, 180. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 


Linton, RALPH. North American cooking pots (American antiquity, IX (4), April, 
1944, 369-80). A survey of the distribution and types of clay cooking vessels in 
North America leads to the conclusion that they developed independently in 
several areas, and were not correlated with sedentary, agricultural life. 


Lips, Jutius E. Tents in the wilderness: The story of a Labrador Indian boy. Phila 
delphia and New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1942. Pp. 297. A lively 
book for children, written by an anthropologist, describing life among the Naskapi 
of northern Quebec. 


Loram, C. T. and Mcliwraitn, T. F. The North American Indian today. ‘Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 361. Reviewed in C.H.R., XXV, 
Sept., 1944, 327-8. 


McGiLL, H. W. Indian Affairs Branch (in Canada, Dept. of Mines and Resources, 
Report of the Department of Mines and Resources, including Report of Soldier Settle- 
ment of Canada, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1942, Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1942, 130-55; and tdem, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1043, Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1943, 144-69). These annual governmental reports are more than mere 
statistical summaries of Indian affairs in Canada; they contain a wealth of in- 
formation on the activities of the Indians, and on the work of the Indian Affairs 
Branch in fulfilling its obligations as trustee for the aborigines. 
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MANNING, |. H. Hunting implements and methods of the present-day Eskimos of north- 
west Hudson Bay, Melville Peninsula, and south-west Baffin Island (Geographical 
journal, CIII (4), April, 1944, 137-52). Details are given of the methods and 
equipment (guns, harpoons, and nets) used today in hunting and fishing by the 
Eskimo of the eastern Arctic. The description is based on accurate observations 


made during seven years by a well-trained scientist and is, therefore, of first-rate 
importance. 


MANNING, Mrs. T. H. J/gloo for the night. London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd. 1943. 
Pp. 232. A howe A. description of three years in the eastern Arctic as seen by 
a woman, with intimate pictures of the rigors of Eskimo life. Reviewed in C.H.R., 
XXV, March, 1944, 59. 


MarKLEY, Max C. The Iroquois long house, a possible Norse cultural remnant (Minne- 
sota archaeologist [multilithed], X (2), April, 1944, 76-7). The author points out 
striking resemblances between Iroquois and Norse houses. 


Marsh, D. B. All this for tea (Beaver, outfit 275, Dec., 1944, 18-19). Tea has become 
almost a necessity to the Eskimo of the Barren Lands west of Hudson Bay, but its 
preparation requires hours of toil to collect enough twigs to boil a kettle. 
————— Aqua pura (Beaver, outfit 275, June, 1944, 14-15). A series of excellent 
photographs with explanatory captions, showing how the Eskimo obtain drinking 
water by constant chiselling through the ice. 


MARTINEZ DEL R10, PaBLo. Los Origines Americanos. Second edition. Mexico. 
1943. Pp. 366, 38 maps, figures. This is a thorough revision of a scholarly and 
objective study of American Indian origins, archaeology, linguistics, and ethnology 
—an important work by a distinguished Mexican scholar. 


MAYER, JOSEPH R. Flintlocks of the Iroquois, 1620-1687. (Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences, Research Records, no. 6.) Rochester: Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences. 1943. Pp. 59, 17 figures. This study is based on 198 fragments of 
gun material collected si the sites of four Seneca villages which were sacked in 
1687. The author breaks new ground in the field of historical archaeology since 
his study indicates the number of guns possessed by the Iroquois at that time, and 
also shows their origin, probably the Netherlands. 


MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Contributions to Algonquian linguistics (International journal 
of American linguistics, X (2/3), Nov., 1939, 75-85). A comparative study of 
Algonkian linguistic forms. 


MontaGu, M. F. AsHLeEy, and Peterson, C. BERNARD. The earliest account of the 
association of human artifacts with fossil mammals in North America (Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, LXXXVII (5), May 5, 1944, 407-19). In 
1839 Albert Koch claimed to have discovered human artifacts associated with 
mastodon remains; though long discredited, it appears probable in the light of 
modern knowledge that his contention was correct. 


Morant, G. M. Eskimo craniology (Nature, CLI (1819), Jan., 1943, 59-60). A review 
of a catalogue of Eskimo skulls j in the United States National Museum with obser- 
vations on the measurements taken, and the conclusions that can be reached by 
analysis of craniological characteristics. 


Morton, ARTHUR S. Nipawi, on the Saskatchewan River, and its historic sites (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 2, May, 1944, 117-36). 
The location is made of the sites of two posts of this name, and extracts from 
documents in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s archives give interesting details of 
Indian activities there in the early days. 


Murray, RAyMOND W. Man's unknown ancestors: The story of prehistoric man. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 1943. Pp. xiv, 384. An ambitious attempt to 


combine and correlate the archaeology of the New and Old Worlds into a single 
volume. 
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Norris-Eye, L. T. S. Indians (School arts, XLIII (3), April, 1944, 284-5). A brief 


note, with illustrations, of costumes and ornaments of the Plains Indians collected 
by Paul Kane a century ago. 


Okanagan Society for the Revival of Indian Arts and Crafts. Native Canadians: A 
plan for the rehabilitation of Indians, submitted to the Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment, Ottawa. Oliver, B.C.: Okanagan Society for the Revival of 
Indian Arts and Crafts. No date. Pp. 20. Submitted asa plea for consideration 
of Indian problems in post-war adjustments, this thoughtful analysis brings out 
clearly difficulties experienced by the Indians today and gives specific suggestions 
for improvement. Historical considerations are recognized and pertinent com- 
parisons drawn to conditions and administration in the United States. 


PAALEN, WOLFGANG. Totem art (Dyn [Mexico], 4-5, Dec., 1943, 7-36). A beautifully 
illustrated description of North-west Coast Indian art, with text explaining its 
styles, functions, and probable origin. 


POLLARD, LANCASTER. A Pacific northwest biography, 1943 (Pacific northwest quarterly, 
XXXV (2), April, 1944, 157-64). This annual bibliography (the title is a misprint) 
contains a section on North-west Coast archaeology and ethnology. 


RAINEY, FROELICH G. Discovering Alaska's oldest Arctic town (National geographic 
magazine, LXXXII (3), Sept., 1942, 318-36). At Ipiutak, near Point Hope in 
northern Alaska, has been found the remains of an Eskimo town belonging to the 
Old Bering Sea culture of about the time of Christ. The superb photographs 
illustrate the wealth of the arts and crafts of the inhabitants of this, one of the 
earliest, although the most complex, Eskimo culture. 


RAVENHILL, ALICE. A corner stone of Canadian culture: An outline of the arts and crafts 
of the Indian tribes of British Columbia. (British Columbia Provincial Museum, 
Occasional Papers, no. 5.) Victoria: British Columbia Provincial Museum. March, 
1944. Pp. 103, 20 plates. Photo-offset. To be reviewed later. 


A Resident Nurse. Medicine dance (Beaver, outfit 275, June, 1944, 34-5). A chatty 
account of an Ojibwa conjuring ritual for curing the sick. 


Rickarp, T.A. The use of meteoric iron (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, LX XI (1, 2), 1941, 55-66). A survey of the use of 
meteoric iron by natives in various parts of the world. This was the only kind of 


iron worked in the New World where it was of considerable importance to the 
Eskimo. 


Rincuet. Un Monde était leur empire. Montréal: Les Editions Variétés, Dussault et 
Péladeau. 1943. Pp. 350. Reviewed in C.H.R., XXV, June, 1944, 214. 


RitcHte, Witt1AM Avucustus. The Pre-Iroquoian occupations of New York State. 
(Rochester Museum Memoir, I.) Rochester: Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. 1944. Pp. xvii, 416, 165 plates. This exhaustive study of archaeological 
horizons in New York is really an archaeological history of north-eastern America. 


RIveERS-ANDERSON, C. Pottery made by Red Indians (Man, XLIV, Sept.-Oct., 1944, 
127). A brief description of modern pottery-making among the Micmac of Nova 
Scotia, a handicraft project initiated as a welfare measure by the government. 


Rivet, Paut. Les Origines de l'homme américain. Montréal: Les Editions de l’Arbre, 
Collection ‘‘France Forever”. 1943. Pp. 135. A comprehensive and_ scholarly 
treatise, embodying the results of geological, anatomical, linguistic, and ethnological 
studies. 


—_—————— Los origines del hombre americano. Mexico: Ediciones Cuadernos 
Americanos. 1943. 
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RoBERTS, FRANK H.H., Jr. Evidence for a Paleo-Indian in the new world (Acta Ameri- 
cana, | (2), April-June, 1943, 171-201). A critical appraisal of the evidence con- 
cerning the antiquity of man in the New World, as well as the physical types and 
cultural achievements of these earliest inhabitants. It is clear that man reached 
America while much of the continent was still covered with the Wisconsin ice 
sheet of the Late Pleistocene, that he was contemporary with Pleistocene mammals, 
that these Palaeo-Indians were a long-headed variety of the Indian type, and that 
their tools are to be correlated with prehistoric types of Asia rather than of Europe. 


Rosinson, J. Among the Caribou-eaters (Beaver, outfit 275, Dec., 1944, 38-41). 
Observations on the life and customs of the Caribou-eaters, an Athapaskan- 
speaking tribe of the Great Slave Lake area. 


Ropinson, J. Lewis. Eskimo population tn the Canadian eastern Arctic (Canadian 
geographical journal, XXIX (3), Sept., 1944, 128-42). There are about 6,000 
Eskimo in the eastern Arctic; the author gives the location of each group, and 
concludes that the total population has not changed appreciably in numbers in 
recent years. 


Ropinson, Percy J. Montreal to Niagara in the seventeenth century: A_ philological 
excursion (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 2, May, 
1944, 137-53). The author gives the derivation and meaning of a number of 
Ontario place-names of Indian origin. 


Rocers, SPENCER L. Disease concepts in North America (American anthropologist, 
XLVI (4), Oct.-Dec., 1944, 559-64). An analysis of the distribution of types of 
disease concepts in North America. 


SaveR, Cart O. A geographic sketch of early man in America (Geographical review, 
XXXIV (4), Oct., 1944, 529-73). An important and scholarly article summing 
up, from the viewpoint of a geographer, the evidence bearing on the antiquity of 
man in America. The aspects considered include: Pleistocene geology, the associ- 
ation of man with Pleistocene mammals, possible migration routes, similarities and 
differences in physical types, blood groups, and evidence which can be deduced 
from studies of archaeology and of material culture. 


SavaGE, A. H. Dogsled apostles. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1942. Pp. xvi, 231. 
Observations on conditions among the Indians of Hudson Bay in the nineteenth 
century are included in this description of pioneer missionaries. 


SETON, ERNEST THOMPSON. The Arctic prairies: A canoe-journey of 2,000 miles in 
search of the caribou, being the account of a voyage to the region north of Aylmer Lake. 
(New edition.) New York: International University Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 308. 
A reprint of one of the best known volumes on travel in the north, with descriptions 
of Indians and Eskimo. 


SETZLER, FRANK M. Archaeological explorations in the United States, 1930-1942 (Acta 
Americana, I (2), April-June, 1948, 206-20). Asa result of government funds made 
available for relief projects, archaeological investigations in the United States have 
been carried out on a scale never before contemplated. Scientific methods have 
been followed throughout, resulting in satisfactory evidence bearing on the early 
history of the New World, as well as on the development of native cultures. 


SPECK, FRANK G. Indian art handicrafts of eastern Canada (School arts, XLIII (8), 
April, 1944, 266-70). A brief, but very useful summary of the art crafts of the 
Indians of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, both in respect to techniques of 
manufacture and art motifs. 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. The friendly Arctic: The story of five years in polar regions. 
(New edition.) New York, Toronto: Macmillan Company. 1943. Pp. xxxviii, 
812. A new edition of this important and controversial work, with a supplementary 
chapter summarizing changes in the last twenty years. Reviewed in C.H.R., 
XXV, March, 1944, 54. 
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STIRLING, MATTHEW W. Indians of our western plains (National geographic magazine, 
LXXXVI (1), July, 1944, 73-108). An authoritative description of the Plains 
Indians, illustrated with well-selected photographs and a series of striking coloured 
reproductions of paintings by W. LANGDON KIHN 


SULLIVAN, ALAN. When God came to the Belchers (Queen's quarterly, LI (1), spring, 


1944, 14-28). In religious frenzy caused by a belief in the second coming of Christ, 
several murders were committed in 1941 by Eskimo of the Belcher Islands in 
Hudson Bay. This is a vivid description of the crimes, as gleaned from the court 


proceedings, with an account of the trial itself. 


r., B. W. 7ludson’s Bay Company trade marks (Minnesota archaeologist {multilithed], 
X (3), Julv, 1944, 110 A brief note pointing out that few of the articles traded 
to the Indians by the Hudson's Bay Company bore any distinctive mark, and are 


accordingly difficult to recognize. 


TaYLor, ARCHER. American Indian riddles (Journal of American folklore, LVII (223), 
Jan.-March, 1944, 1-15 \ thorough, comparative study of American Indian 
riddles leads to the conclusion that the use of riddles, though rare, was indigenous 


to North America; evidence supporting this thesis comes largely from the Huron 
and the Ten‘a. 


PRANTER, G. ]. Plowing the Arctic. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1944. Pp. 256. 
The St. Roch, an eighty-ton Royal Canadian Mounted Police patrol vessel, com 
manded by Sgt. Larsen, by sailing from Vancouver to Halifax, was the first vessel 
to penetrate the North-west passage from west to east. This popular account of 
an epoch-making voyage contains descriptions of the E 








kimo encountered en route, 
and of conditions in the Arctic today, conditions which, all too often, contrast 
unfavourably with those under which the Eskimo formerly lived 


Ve_ten, H. V. Three Tlingit stories (International journal of American linguistics, 
X (4), Oct., 1944, 168-80). Three stories from southern Alaska carefully recorded 
in phonetic script with linguistic analysis. 

- Two southern Tlingit tales (International journal of American linguistics, 
X (2/3), Nov., 1939, 65-74). A detailed study of two Tlingit tales from southern 
Alaska, recorded in native text with full grammatical analysis. 


VoEGELIN, C. F. and VoEGELIN, E. W. (comps.). Map of North American Indian 
languages. (American Ethnological Society, publication no. 20.) American Eth- 
nological Society in collaboration with Indiana University. New York: J. J. 
Augustin. 1944. Isheet. This is the most comprehensive map that has yet ap- 
peared, showing the distribution of American linguistic stocks, and the areas 
occupied by individual tribes. 


WHITING, ALFRED F. The origin of corn: An evaluation of fact and theory (American 
anthropologist, XLVI (4), Oct.-Dec., 1944, 500-15). A critique of theories con- 


cerning the origin of corn, a plant of which the place of first cultivation is still 
uncertain. 


WaytTE, WILLIAM Foote. Age-grading of the Plains Indians (Man, XLIV, May-June, 
1944, 68-72). An analysis of age grades among the Plains Indians in relationship 
to formal societies and to concepts of wealth. 


WIsSLER, CLARK. The origin of the American Indian (Natural history, LIII (7), Sept., 
1944, 312-20). A beautifully illustrated summary of existing knowledge concerning 


the Mongoloid affinities of the American Indian and of the period of his entry to 
the New World. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
THE I:STABLISHMENT OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Phe editors of the CANADIAN HistoricaAL REVIEW have asked me to put 
down on paper the story of the establishment of the REviEw in 1920. Having 
refreshed my memory by reference to the minute-book of the old Studies Com- 
mittee of the University of Toronto, | am glad to set down my recollections, for 
what they may be worth. 

When I came on the staff of the Department of History in the University of 
Toronto in 1910, Professor Wrong, the head of the department, and Mr. Langton, 
the Librarian of the University, had been editing for fifteen vears the annual 
volumes of the Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada. With a view 
to seeking some relief from the burden they had been carrying, they did me the 
honour of inviting me to become a joint editor with them. Though I was at first 
not much more than a combined office boy and printer's devil, they were kind 
enough to insist that my name should go on the title-page with theirs; and in 
course of time I took over more and more of the editorial duties, except when I 
Was overseas in the last war. 

It was on my return to Toronto in 1918, I think, that I first proposed to 
Professor Wrong the transformation of the Review of Historical Publications into 
a quarterly. My reasons for this were two-fold: in the first place, the number of 
publications relating to Canada had increased to such an extent that it was difficult 
to review them adequately in an annual volume; and in the second place, I was 
convinced that the time had come when students of Canadian history would be 
glad to have a vehicle for the publication of their researches. Professor Wrong 
took up my suggestion cordially, and very kindly offered to bring it before the 
Studies Committee, under which the Review of Historical Publications had been 
published. At a meeting of the Studies Committee held on October 9, 1919, 
Professor Wrong was asked to discuss the matter with the members of the staff in 
history and other interested persons, and to report to the Studies Committee any 
detailed proposal formulated by them. I can well remember the meeting of the 
staff in history that took place toward the end of October in Professor Wrong’s 
room in the old history staircase in University College; and in the minute-book of 
the Studies Committee is still to be found the tvpewritten memorandum which | 
submitted to the staff for discussion: 


1) It is proposed that the Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada be 
enlarged and transformed into a Canadian Historical Review devoted primarily to 
Canadian history and allied subjects. 

(2) The annual revenue available for the publication of the Review would appear 
to be about $2,000. The cost of publication may be estimated roughly at $5. a page, 
made up as follows: Printing and binding, $2.75; contributions, $1.; editing and inci- 
dentals, $1.25. (This estimate is based on and includes an editorial salary of $400. a 
year.) It is therefore proposed that the Review should be issued four times a year, and 
that cach issue should contain about 100 pages. 

(3) The first half of the Review shall be devoted to (a) articles embodying original 
research, and (6) documents; and the latter half shall be devoted to (a) reviews of 
important books and papers, and (6) a bibliography of less important books, pamphlets, 
and papers, with annotations. 

(4) The control of the Review shall be vested in a Board of Editors, composed of 
members easily called together. The details of publication shall be in the hands of a 
managing editor, appointed by this Board and responsible to it. 
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With one or two small emendations, these recommendations were agreed 
upon, and when Professor Wrong submitted them to the Studies Committee on 
November 13, 1919, formal approval was given to the proposal. 

The rest of the story is probably best told in the subsequent resolutions passed 
by the Studies Committee: 


On motion of Professor Wrong the following were nominated to be the Board of 
Editors in accordance with the fourth section of the recommendation: Professor Wrong, 
Mr. W.S. Wallace, Professor Mciver, Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun, Major W. L. Grant and 
Mr. Langton. 

On motion of Professor McMurrich it was resolved that the Board of Editors be 
authorized to appoint a managing editor and to assume responsibility for all details 
connected with the editing and publishing. 

Resolved also that the Board of Editors be authorized to provide for the remunera- 
tion of the Managing Editor at a salary of not more than $400. per annum and for pay- 
ment of contributors at the rate of not more than $1. per printed page. 

Resolved that a conference with the Committee of the University Press be asked 
for to discuss means of distributing and selling the new journal. 


At a meeting of the Studies Committee held on January 14, 1920, letters were 
read from Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun and Major W. L. Grant accepting their nomina- 
tion to the Board of Editors of the C.H.R., and it was announced that the Board 
had appointed me to the position of Managing Editor. 


The report of the conference between the Studies Committee and the Com- 
mittee of the University Press was made, and resulted in the request by President 
Falconer to Mr. W. J. Dunlop, the Director of University Extension, that he 
should undertake the work of Business Manager for the REview. Mr. Dunlop 
kindly agreed to accept this duty; and the fact that the REview had from the 
first a wide circulation was due to his efforts. 

On April 17, 1920, the following estimate was adopted by the Studies Com- 
mittee and ordered to be forwarded to the President: 


Special for the CANADIAN Historical Review.... $1,000. 


Before this, however, the first number of the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW had 
appeared on March 1, 1920. 

W. S. WALLACE 
The Library, 


The University of Toronto. 


THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


As already announced the annual meeting of the Association for 1945 will 
be held at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, on May 23-5. Inquiries with 
regard to programme and local arrangements may be addressed to Professor 
A. E. Prince, Queen’s University. 





CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
The Canada and Newfoundland Education Association, the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, and the National Conference of Canadian Universities, acting in 
conjunction with the American Council on Education, have established a joint 
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Canada-United States Committee on Education. ‘‘The Committee seeks to pro- 
vide opportunity for consultation among educational leaders and associations of 
the two countries and to aid in developing educational programs for strengthening 
the respect and understanding which citizens of each country now have for the 
other. The Committee is non-governmental in character; it isa pioneering agency 
for co-operation among educational groups in two friendly countries which are 
alike concerned with adjustments in education needed to meet the urgent inter- 
national problems of the postwar period.’’ As its first project the committee is 
planning a survey of text-books in history and related social studies in use in the 
United States and Canada. 

Its first meeting was held last September in Niagara Falls. The executive of 
the committee is made up of its co-chairmen, J. B. Edmonson, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Michigan, and Fletcher Peacock, Director of Edu- 
cation, Province of New Brunswick; and its co-secretaries, Charles E. Phillips, 
Professor of the History of Education, Ontario College of Education, and Howard 
E. Wilson, Professor of Education, Harvard University. 





Professor George M. Wrong, Professor Emeritus of the University of Toronto 
and founder in 1896 of the Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada, has 
recently been given an unusual and appropriate recognition of his contributions to 
historical scholarship in being elected an honorary member of the American His- 
torical Association. This is the third occasion on which such an award has been 
made by the association, two previous recipients being Benedetto Croce and the 
late Lord Bryce. Professor Wrong was for many years an active member of the 
American Historical Association and was one of the founders of the American 
Historical Review. His close contacts during many years with both British and 
American historians were an important part of the great influence which he exerted 
on the development of Canadian historical studies. 





ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE MEMORIAL PRIZE 


This prize carries a stipend of $200, and is awarded in the odd-numbered years 
for a book or manuscript on the history of the United States or of other countries 
in the Western Hemisphere. Manuscript entries must be sent to Professor Earle 
D. Ross, Iowa State College, Iowa, prior to June 1, 1945. Printed works to be 
elegible must bear a publication date within a period of two and a half years prior 
to June 1, 1945. “In awarding these prizes, the committee in charge will consider 
not only research accuracy and originality, but also clearness of expression, logical 
arrangement, and general excellence of style. These prizes are designed particu- 
larly to encourage those who have not published previously any considerable work nor 
obtained an established reputation.” 


ALFRED A. KNopF FELLOWSHIPS 


There are four Knopf Fellowships offered for 1945—one of $5,000 in history, 
one of $5,000 in biography, one of $2,500 in physical or biological science, and one 
of $2,500 in fiction. Detailed information concerning qualifications of applicants, 
terms and conditions of the awards, and application requirements can be obtained 
from the little pamphlet The Alfred A. Knopf Fellowships for 1945 issued by Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. 
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CANADIAN SociAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CouNcIL Book BURSARIES 

The Canadian Social Science Research Council has recently decided to offer 
to instructors in the social sciences in Canada a number of “book bursaries” 
designed to aid junior members of the profession, or anv who have not access to 
adequate library facilities, in securing books directly helpful to them in their 
teaching or in the prosecution of research. These bursaries are awarded with 
the purpose of stimulating broad scholarship and sound research in the social 
sciences in Canada, and are limited to a maximum of $100. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained from the secretary of the Council, Dr. 
|. E. Robbins, 166 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa. 


Book-NOTES FOR TEACHERS 
Pamphlets on Current Events 


\mong the many informative pamphlets on subjects of current interest, the 
following will be of particular value to the readers of these notes. The Future 
Economic Policy of the United States by William A. Brown, and Collective Security: 
The How and the Why by Joseph H. Ball are numbers 8 and 9 of the “‘America Looks 
Ahead Series,"’ published by the Boston World Peace Foundation. 

Among the pamphlet publications of the Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Politiques, 
et Economiques de Laval are Programme de recherches sociales pour le Québec by 
Everett C. Hughes, and L'’Ordre nouveau de Hitler by R. P. De Rooy. 

Recent numbers in the Ottawa Wartime Information Board’s excellent series 
of “Canadian Affairs Pamphlets” are Power for Prosperity by David Cass-Beggs, 
Ontario by D. G. Creighton and Helen Marsh, Canada and UNRRA by Murray 
Tevlin, Will There Be Jobs by L. C. Marsh and O. J. Firestone, The Maritimes by 
Ruth and George Haythorne, Skyways of the Future by Wallace Ward, and Canada 
Plans Security by C. F. Davidson. 

The Information Service of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
has published Canada—An Introduction to a Nation. The report of their ninth 
annual study conference is an instructive little booklet entitled Canada and the 
World Tomorrow: Opportunity and Responsibility. 

Additional titles in the ‘British Life and Thought Series’’ are The Face of 
Britain by 1.. Dudley Stamp, British Sports and Games by Bernard Darwin, British 
Aviation by F. A. de V. Robertson, The Englishwoman by Cicely Hamilton, and 
The Englishman by Earl Baldwin. 

Number 47 of the ‘Headline Series’ is The Future of Aviation by Burnet 
Hershey; J Accuse by Thomas Watson is a ‘Contemporary Booklet’’; The Impact 
of the War on the Maritime Economy by B. S. and M. S. Keirstead is one of the 
Dalhousie University bulletins on public affairs; Politics in Action: The Problems 
of Representative Government by Arthur N. Holcombe and James E. Downes is 
number 18 of ‘‘Problems in American Life,” all of which provide instructive reading. 

Recent Historical Association pamphlets are China and Japan by Sir John 
Pratt, and A Select List of Books Relating to the History of the British Commonwealth 
and Emptre Overseas. 

Cooperation for What? Canada and the British Commonwealth by F. R. Scott 
is number 11 of the pamphlet publications of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Among the “Live and Learn” books is Wilfrid Sanders’s Jack and Jacques: 
A Scientific Approach to the Study of French and Non-French Thought in Canada. 
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Numbers 5 and 6 of Longmans pamphlets on the British Commonwealth are 
Britain and Her Dependencies by Lord Hailey and Britain and Canada by Gerald 
S. Graham. 

The Industrial Relations Section of the School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, at Queen’s University, has published Recent Canadian Collective Bargaining 
Agreements, and The Right to Organize: Recent Canadian Legislation. 

Of miscellaneous pamphlets, the following deserve mention. The Dominions— 
Partnership or Rift?: The Danger Stated and the Answer by Arnold L. Haskell 
(Toronto, Macmillan, 1943), Canada’s Financial System in War by B. H. Higgins 
(New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1944), and Canada at War 


bv Elizabeth W. Loosley and Norma Bennett (Chicago, American Library Associ- 
ation, 1943). 


Canada and the Western Hemisphere compiled by Julia E. Johnsen (New York, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1944, 295 pp., $1.25) is no. 3, vol. 17 of the Reference 
Shelf, a publication designed to make readily available articles, discussions, and 
various study helps on subjects of current interest. This number has a collection 
of some of the best recent discussions concerning Canada’s past and her present, 
and suggestive ideas concerning her future. Among the thirty odd articles of which 
it is composed are ‘“‘Quebec’s Influence on Canadian Defence Policy” by Elizabeth 
H. Armstrong, ‘‘The British Commonwealth and the Price of Peace’’ by Frank H. 
Underhill, Lord Halifax’s speech to the Toronto Board of Trade and Prime Minister 
King’s statement to the House of Commons, ‘‘Canada’s Role in World Affairs’’ 
by F. R. Scott, “Relations of Canada and the United States’’ by J. B. Brebner, 
“Should Canada Join Pan America” by H. D. Crawford, and ‘‘The Linchpin of 
Peace” by Bruce Hutchison, to mention a few haphazardly. There isan excellent 
bibliography. The book deserves a place in any teacher’s library, and could be 
profitably read by senior grade pupils, or used as the basis for a project on con- 
temporary Canada. 


Peggy's Cove by J. F. B. Livesay (Toronto, Ryerson, 1944, x, 100 pp., $2.50): 
The Province of Quebec through Four Centuries by E. C. Woodley (Toronto, W. J. 
Gage, 1944, viii, 230 pp., $1.25); and Tales the Totems Tell by Hugh Weatherby 
(Toronto, Macmillan, 1944, x, 98 pp., $1.75). Here are three books by Canadian 
authors about different parts of Canada. Mr. Livesay’s little volume is a sort of 
memoir of the happy times spent at Peggy’s Cove, that tourist’s paradise on the 
Nova Scotian coast. It is beautifully produced and illustrated with photographs 
by the author. The Province of Quebec belongs to the ‘‘Romance of Canada Series.” 
It presents the facts of Quebec’s history from the coming of the white men up to 
1939 against a colourful, vividly reconstructed background, and is copiously 
illustrated with sketches, and with black and white and colour reproductions. Its 
low price and the large amount of interesting history that it contains should 
recommend it to many school libraries. Tales the Totems Tell are stories about the 
carvings on the totem poles, told to the author by Indians of British Columbia. 
The illustrations by the author are entertaining studies in black and white. 


Canada My Neighbor by Harold B. Clifford (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1944, vi, 313 pp., $1.40); Young Canada by Anne Merriman Peck (Toronto, 
George J. McLeod, 1943, 248 pp., $2.50). Both these books are the story of a trip 
across Canada and were written by Americans primarily for the education of the 
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voung people of the United States. However, they have much of interest for young 
Canadians as well. Miss Peck’s book (she also wrote the popular Young Mexico) 
has vivid descriptions of the sports, clothes, history, and manners of the boys and 
girls of Canada from the Maritimes to Vancouver and the North-West, and she 
has herself illustrated it with seven attractive sketches. Canada My Neighbor 
presents the high spots of Canadian history in a suitable form for grade v and v1 
pupils. The interesting manner in which it is written, its clear print, and the 
numerous photographs with which it is illustrated, make it a worth-while addition 
to any school library. 


The Growth of Modern America by Eric Ecclestone (London, G. Bell and Sons, 
1942, 123 pp., 75c.); and America Yesterday and Today by C. F. Strong (London, 
University of London Press, 1942, 126 pp., 60c.) were written by English historians 
to give British readers a better understanding of America. Both present concise, 
lucid accounts of the United States from its beginning as a British colony down to 
Pearl Harbor. Dr. Strong’s book was prepared specially as a text-book for senior 
children, but both could be read profitably by teacher and pupils. 


Our Canadian Government: A Guide to Government, and The Rights and Duties 
of Canadian Citizens by E. C. Woodley (Toronto, J. M. Dent, 1944, vi, 94 pp., 50c.) 
is a useful little book, the purpose of which is explained by the author in his preface: 
“It is designed to be used as a basis for the study and discussion of the privileges 
and obligations of Canadian citizenship, viewed against the background of the 
development of democratic institutions in this country. It may be used by classes 
or study groups alone or as a supplement to existing history texts.”’ 


Living in Canada by Margaret J. Vant and Gladys Robertson (Toronto, 
Ryerson, 1944, iv, 157 pp., $3.00) is one of the “Guidebook Series in Social Studies” 
designed for grades v and vi. It is written in the style of the authorized school 
text-books, is clearly printed, illustrated with photographs, and contains, at the 


end of each chapter, projects for the pupils to carry out, and stories and books for 
them to read. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 

The Department of Public Records and Archives of Ontario has recently ac- 
quired some correspondence of the late Sir Alexander Campbell, including about 
two hundred letters from Sir John A. Macdonald, 1880 to 1888; a packet of letters 
from the Honorable G. W. Allan, 1870 to 1886; two packages of family letters, 
1879 to 1887; a group dealing with Post Office affairs, 1871 and 1872, and numerous 
business letters, 1880 to 1890. These papers are being calendared and will be 
available for use shortly. They should prove of great interest to students of these 
vears. [H. A. McClung} 

Detroit Public Library. Among the library’s recent acquisitions of interest to 
Canadian history are An Account of the Conferences Held, and Treaties Made 
between Major-General Sir William Johnson ...and the Chief Sachems .. . of the 
Indian Nations in North America . . . 1756, a History of the Indian Tribes of North 
America by J. L. McKenney and James Hall, Journal de l’affaire du Canada passée 
le 8 juillet 1758 entre les troupes du roi, commandées par M. le Marquis de Montcalm 
& celles d’Angleterre ... 1758, Le grand Voyage du pays des Hurons ... avec un 
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dictionnatre de la langue huronne . . . 1632 by Father Gabriel Sagard-Théodat, the 
Report from the Committee Appointed to Inquire into the State and Condition of the 
Countries Adjoining to Hudson’s Bay and of the Trade Carried on There, a seventy- 
six volume file of Canadian Patent Office records, a collection of manuscript letters, 


1824-40, relating to William Lyon Mackenzie, and nine early maps of the Lake 
St. Clair region. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum's Bulletin for 1943 contains a letter of Dr. Samuel 
J. Meyrich, surgeon of a Connecticut regiment, written May 21, 1776, which 
describes the retreat of the American army from Quebec. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. The President has recently made numerous 
additions to the library’s naval history collection, and has transferred to it sections 
of White House files covering the period from March, 1933, to June, 1943, a small 
group of papers relating to his conference with Prime Minister Churchill at Quebec 
in August, 1943, and papers concerning the Casablanca Conference of January, 
1943. A selection of material from the library is on display in the Exhibition Hall 
of the National Archives in Washington. 


Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. The library’s March Bulletin contains an interest- 
ing article on “English History as Literature.” 


The Library of Congress's Quarterly Journal notes the recent acquisition of an 
extremely rare sixteenth-century atlas by Battista Agnese dating possibly as early 
as 1543. Of special interest to Canadians are three of the maps which reveal the 
extent of European knowledge around 1543 of the North American continent. 

The Maritime Library Association suffered a ‘major blow” in the resignation 
of Mrs. Mary K. Ingraham of Acadia University, its secretary-treasurer, and the 
able editor of its Bulletin. Miss Evelyn Campbell succeeds her as secretary- 
treasurer, and Miss Dorothy Culler is the new editor of the association’s Bulletin, 
which records the development of libraries in the Maritime Provinces. 


The National Archives of the United States has proposed the erection of a new 
public records building in the suburbs of Washington to accommodate the large 
war-time accumulation of records. The material relating to military affairs in the 
archives has been increased greatly by the recent transfer to them of many War 
Department records. Recent publications of the archives include bulletins on The 
National Archives—What It Is and What It Does, Buildings and Equipment for 
Archives, The Repair and Preservation of Records, and an illustrated circular giving 
a brief sketch of the history of the institution and a descriptive catalogue of the 
material on display in its Exhibition Hall. 


The New Brunswick Museum, in spite of the increased difficulties due to war- 
time conditions, continues its varied activities. Its annual reports note the rapid 
growth of the collections in the Provincial Gallery, the up-to-date display of 
Canadians who have won distinction in the present war in the Webster Gallery of 
Canadiana, the acquisition of a locket containing a lock of James Wolfe’s hair, 
the addition of many books, pamphlets, and documents to the Webster Library 
of Canadiana among which is a portion of Dr. J. C. Webster’s valuable private 
collection of books, manuscripts, and documents, and the classifying and cata- 
loguing of the material in the general library of the museum. 

The Public Archives of Nova Scotia. The archives’ annual reports list numerous 
acquisitions of books, newspapers, manuscripts, pictures, and muniments, and 
contain a documentary account of the one and only attempt to change the name 


of Halifax, and a note on the first use of the Nova Scotian flag. Attention has 
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also been given to the more attractive presentation of materials of public interest, 
and displays have been rearranged, in accordance with the latest principles adopted 
in historical museums. 

The University of Western Ontario. The library’s annual report for 1943 notes 
the beginnings of a project to organize a Collection of Regional History of Western 
Ontario, and the addition of many interesting books, files of early newspapers, and 
manuscript historical material. The Lawson Memorial Library continues to 
publish Western Ontario History Nuggets and Western Ontario Historical Notes, 
Numbers 2, 3, and 4 of the Nuggets contain a check-list of newspapers published 
in the County of Oxford, Ontario, compiled by Elsie Graham Sumner, the report 
of the travelling missionary of the Talbot district for 1851, probably written by 
the Rev. Elam Stimson, and an article by President W. S. Fox on ‘“‘John Goldie, 
Botanist, in Southern Ontario, 1819."’. The five issues of the Historical Notes that 
we have at hand contain many interesting articles including ‘‘Old Stone Church 
Restored’ by R. Thomas Orr, ‘‘Malcolm Cameron, the ‘Barefoot Ferry Boy’ ” by 
Archibald M. Campbell, articles on the value of newspapers to local history by 
R. G. Craig and E. Lillian Morley, ‘Roadways and the Executive Council’ by 
Donald Herron, and ‘‘The Value of Local History”’ by Fred Coyne Hamil. Lillian 
Rea Benson, of the University of Western Ontario Library, has written an article 
for the Ontario Library Review, also available in pamphlet form, entitled ‘Historical 
Atlases of Ontario: A Preliminary Check-List.”’ 

The Vancouver City Museum founded in 1894 celebrated during the past year 
its golden jubilee. A bulletin has been issued commemorating the work of those 
responsible for its foundation and subsequent development. The museum, founded 
to serve the purposes of pioneer years, is suffering extreme difficulties on account of 
lack of space—fully half its exhibits having to be stored away. However, it is 
hoping that this deplorable state of affairs will be remedied in the early post- 
War years. 

William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. From the annual reports 
of the library we note the following acquisitions: the rare book by S. L. Metcalf, 
A Collection of Some of the Most Interesting Narratives of Indian Warfare in the 
West; considerable material dealing with the War of 1812 including General George 
Izard’s Official Correspondence with the Department of War, 1816, the Report of the 
congressional committee to inquire into the particulars of the invasion of Washing- 
ton, Adam Walker’s Journal of Two Campaigns, a map of ‘the American Lakes 
and Adjoining Country” made in part from a sketch by Sir Isaac Brock, and a 
map of the Detroit River accompanied by two letters written by John Hall, 
deputy paymaster general of the Canadian forces commenting on General Hull’s 
unexpected surrender of Detroit; a copy of General Gage’s instructions on the 
details of the outbreak of the Revolution; a copy of The Case of the Sloop Active, 
a British ship whose capture in the American Revolution gave rise to a long, bitter, 
legal battle; and a map entitled ‘““Twenty-five Miles Round New York’’ published 
in London in 1776 giving information concerning the colonies for the British arm- 
chair strategist. One of the library’s recent publications is a Eulogy on George 
Washington delivered in 1797 by a French priest at Detroit. Its interest lies in the 
manner in which it reveals the misgivings with which the first public eulogy of 
Washington was delivered in this area of lingering pro-British sentiment. 


The Ontario Historical Society will hold its annual meeting for 1945 at 
Kitchener on June 14 and 15. Inquiries regarding the programme should be 
addressed to Professor J. J. Talman, University of Western Ontario, London. 











